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CHRONICLE 


President Taft’s Position.—President Taft, in a long 
speech at the Lincoln Day dinner of the Republican Club 
of New York, made it appear that he has not changed his 
mind since he took office, and that he stands to-day for 
the things he stood for when elected and which were 
embodied in the Republican platform. Reviewing the 
acts of his administration Mr. Taft maintained that the 
Republican party had substantially kept its pledges to 
the country. He made an elaborate defense of the tariff 
bill and declared it was the best customs bill ever passed. 
Though “ nothing was expressly said in the platform that 
the revision of the tariff was to be a downward revision,” 
duties were reduced twelve per cent. and receipts in- 
creased. The most significant feature of the new cus- 
toms bill, he claimed, is that “it indicates on the part 
of the Republican party the adoption of a policy to 
change from an increase in duties to a reduction of them 
and to effect an increase of revenues at the same time.” 
He declared himself opposed to the Senate amendment 
to the Postal Savings law, which provides for the de- 
posit of moneys in local banks. “The great advantage 
of a postal savings bank,” he said, “ is the encouragement 
of thrift of those whose fears of the solvency of any 
depository except those controlled by the Government 
tempts them away from saving.” He believed that the 
Interstate Commerce Act should be amended to give rail- 
roads the right to make traffic agreements, subject to the 
approval of the Commission, and that the rules of Federal 
courts regarding injunctions should be more accurately 
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defined. He also favored the proposed Statehood law for 
New Mexico and Arizona, which makes Congress and 
the President arbiters of the fitness of their State con- 
stitutions. He indorsed the movement inaugurated by 
the Administration for the conservation of natural re- 
sources; the River and Harbor Bill, which has just been 
reported by the House Committee, and the plan for con- 
tinuing contracts and regular appropriations for the 
projects recommended in the bill until they are completed. 
As to the trusts, the President advocated on the part of 
the great business concerns the policy with respect to 
their competitors of “live and let live,” and that they 
shall not use the bigness of their concerns to eliminate 
smaller concerns from competition and thus control out- 
put and fix prices. Greater Federal power over inter- 
state commerce was needed, and he believed the right 
of the Federal Government to grant incorporation to 
suspected illegal trusts was constitutional and if en- 
forced would furnish a solution of present difficulties. 

Concerning the coming Congressional election he said: 
“If the other measures to which I have referred are 
enacted into law and the party pledges of the Republican 
party are performed, there is no reason why the party 
should not receive renewed approval by the electors of 
the country.” He declared that the increase in the cost 
of living is no way due to the tariff, but largely to the 
increased production of gold, although possibly in some 
cases to combinations in restraint of trade. His final word 
was a word of warning to Wall Street: “It rests with 
the National Government to enforce the law, and if the 
enforcement of the law is not consistent with the present 
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method of carrying on business, then it does not speak 
well for the present method of conducting business, and 
they must be changed to conform to the law.” 


Campaign Against High Prices.—The investigation by 
the Senate into the increased cost of living will be made 
by a committee of seven Senators to be appointed by the 
Vice-President, five of whom will be Republicans. The 
resolution defining the power of the committee and giv- 
ing the scope of the investigation was adopted by the 
Senate and insures an exhaustive inquiry into all phases 
of the problem of higher prices. 

The inquiry is to cover the increased cost of living 
since 1900, including wages, salaries and earnings and 
their increase relative to the increase in the cost of 
living. Increased prices of such articles as meat, grain, 
provisions, rents, cotton, wool, clothing, lumber, coal, 
oil, iron, brick and cement are to be considered, and a 
report is to be made on the price to the producer, the 
wholesaler or jobber, the retailer and the consumer. The 
cost of the production and distribution of these articles 
is to be looked into and special attention given to the 
prices of food products on the farms, their wholesale 
prices at the trade centres, and their retail prices in the 
larger cities, with a comparative statement showing the 
cost of production on the farm. 

The committee is further authorized to submit a report 
with suitable recommendations for action by Congress as 
to whether “such articles have been increased in price 
by reason of the increased production of gold throughout 
the world and the expansion of the currency of the 
United States, or by the tariff, or by other legislation by 
Congress, or by any monopoly, combination or con- 
spiracy to control, regulate or restrain interstate or for- 
eign commerce in the supply, distribution or sale of 
such articles.” 


Ex-President Roosevelt’s Homecoming.—A_ great 
welcome in the form of a national reception is promised 
for the homecoming of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt who expects to return to America between 
June 15 and 21. President Taft is anxious to honor his 
predecessor and it is thought that he will either cancel 
his Alaskan trip, scheduled for this summer, or post- 
pone it to a later date, that he may attend the reception 
and be the first to greet the former Chief Magistrate. 
The reception will be national in its scope and entirely 
non-political. A committee representative of every part 
of the Union will be organized which will have final 
charge of all arrangements for the reception. A special 
committee of the New York Republican Club will be in 
charge. 





Testimonial to Peary.—A check for $10,000 was pre- 
sented to Commander Robert E. Peary at a public demon- 
stration given to the explorer in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, in honor of his discovery of the 





North Pole. The presentation was made by Governor 
Hughes in behalf of the Civic Forum and the citizens 
who had arranged the demonstration. A telegram from 
President Taft expressed the hope that “ Congress will 
take some substantial notice of the great achievement of 
Commander Peary, which has reflected such credit on 
American enterprise, persistence, courage and endur- 
ance.” The Commander announced that he would deposit 
the gift to start a fund for an expedition into the Ant- 
arctic. The directors of the National Geographic Society 
accepted an invitation to join the Peary Arctic Club in 
sending an expedition in search of the South Pole, pro- 
vided sufficient funds could be raised. 


New Grand Seminary in Canada.—The announcement 
has been recently made that a new Grand Seminary is 
to be erected in the Archdiocese of Toronto for the fina) 
training of aspirants to the priesthood. Hitherto there 
have been in all Canada only two theological seminaries 
more or less suited to English-speaking candidates: the 
Ottawa diocesan seminary with twenty-two students, and 
Assumption College, Sandwich, in the diocese of London, 
Ont., a combination college and seminary with seventeen 
theological students. It had long been felt by the En- 
glish-speaking Catholics of Canada that there was need 
of a large and well appointed theological seminary for 
their own especial use. The initial expenses were esti- 
mated at $250,000, and this financial problem is now in 
a great measure solved by Mr. Eugene O'Keefe, 01 
Toronto, who has long been noted for his charities, and 
who now makes a donation of $150,000 for this purpose. 
The raising of the additional $100,000 required will of 
course be comparatively easy. Mr. O’Keefe’s only 
stipulations are that the seminary shall be called St. 
Augustine’s and shall remain the property of the Arch- 
diocese of Toronto. The ground for this seminary, it is 
said, has already been secured in Toronto. 


Manitoba and Alberta Legislatures —Two Canadian 
legislatures opened on February 10. Sir Daniel McMil- 
lan, Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, solemnly opened 
the third session of the twelfth parliament of that 
province and read the speech from the throne in the 
Legislative Chamber at Winnipeg. This document begins 
with congratulations to the people and “ gratitude to a 
Divine Providence” for the abundant harvest, the good 
prices, the capital attracted to the province, the develop- 
ment of industrial enterprises, and the arrival from 
other countries of desirable settlers. The speech reports, 
further, that the system of government telephones, in- 
augurated a few years ago by Premier Roblin, produces 
a substantial revenue and will be more and more extended 
throughout rural districts. The public accounts are said 
to be in a satisfactory state, though the details will not 
be known till the speech has stcod the fire of debate. 
At Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bulyea of that province opened with the usual 
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ceremonies the first session of the second legislative 
assembly. His speech from the throne notes that “in 
a year marked all over the globe by notable and terrible 
manifestations of the powers of nature in flood, fire, 
windstorm, he cannot refrain from asking the members 
of the Legislature to render thanks to the divine power 
for freedom from suffering which Alberta has to so 
notable an extent enjoyed.” Owing to the increasing 
number of settlers, railway expansion absorbs a great 
deal of the Cabinet’s time. Alberta being rich in mines, 
technical instruction in mining is recommended during 
school age. 


British Politics —The King will open Parliament 
February 21. Many rumors are circulating with regard 
to pressure being brought to bear by the Nationalists and 
the Labor Party to compel the Government to a certain 
line of action; but nothing probably will be known for 
certain regarding its plans until the King’s speech is read. 
A large number of labor exchanges were opened on 
February 1. For the moment they are bringing Mr. 
Churchill considerable popularity. Hitherto their busi- 
ness has consisted chiefly in registering the unemployed, 
as applications from employees come in very slowly. 
The trades-unions look on them with suspicion as a 
means that may be used to lessen their power. 








Ireland and the Liberals.—At a meeting of the Irish 
Party in Dublin, Mr. Redmond laid down the conditions 
on which he would support the Liberal policy. The 
Liberals must insist on Mr. Asquith’s pre-election declar- 
ation, that they would not hold office unless they could 
secure the safeguards necessary for legislative utility, 
that is, the Upper House must be deprived of the power 
of blocking Home Rule. Failing in this, the Liberals 
must go to the country with Home Rule as an immediate 
policy. Should Mr. Redmond get sufficient guarantees in 
this matter and on the nature of the promised autonomy 
his party will support the Budget. The Independent Na- 
tionalists will probably follow the same policy. Mr. Healy 
has denied that he and Mr. O’Brien intend to move an 
amendment to the budget; their acceptance of it would de- 
pend on the consideration offered. Meantime Mr. O’Brien 
is establishing a daily paper, the Cork Free Press, which 
will advocate a strong Home Rule and land purchase 
policy, and a conciliatory attitude towards all parties, an 
“all-for-Ireland” program. As his friends prevail in 
Cork County and the Independents had a heavier aggre- 
gate poll than their opponents, his influence will be con- 
siderable especially in view of the overtures that Unionist 
writers are making for Irish support of Tariff Reform. 


Indian Affairs—The Moslem League has just ended 
its annual session at Delhi. It expressed great devotion 
to the Imperial Government, but at the same time de- 
manded most vehemently the redress of native wrongs 
in South Africa. As America foresaw, this question is 





becoming one of the most important with Indians of all 
races and creeds. Another Afghan convoy of arms 
and ammunition has been captured on the Persian coast. 
Three Afghans were killed. Mr. S. M. Mitra, an 
Indian favorable to the Government, lecturing in London 
on present difficulties, pointed out that the average 
Indian knows nothing of constitutions and cabinets. For 
him three persons are the whole Government of India; 
the Bara Lat, the Chota Lat, the Janghi Lat, 1. e., the 
Viceroy, the Lieutenant Governor and the Commander: 


in-Chief. 








New South Wales Coal Strike—Mr. Bowling, Presi. 
dent of the Northern Miners Federation, has been 
sentenced to a year’s hard labor for conspiracy. Three 
other leaders have received eight months’ hard labor. 


Suffrage Reform in Prussia.—As already announced 
in our Chronicle, the opening of what promises to be a 
most interesting debate on electoral reform in the Prus- 
sian Landtag had been set for February 11. As that date 
approached the efforts of the Liberal leaders to arouse 
the people to public manifestations in favor of universal, 
secret and direct suffrage met with varying success, with 
the result that the members of the Landtag were quite 
at a loss to forecast the outcome at the opening of the 
session. One point alone appeared clear, the present 
conservative stand of the Prussian Ministry in favor of 
the hitherto prevailing system of partial, public and in- 
direct voting seemed hopeless, but what extent of change 
was to follow the clamor for reform no one might say. 
All the representatives agreed, however, that the consid- 
eration of the question, involving as it does an amend- 
ment of the constitution, will be debated long and bitterly. 
On February 11 the parliament house was crowded when 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg appeared in the 
tribune to explain, in his character of Minister-President 
of Prussia, the proposals agreed upon by the Government, 
His appearance was the signal of an unseemly outbreak 
on the part of a small group, made up of five of the 
Social Democratic party, whose insulting outcries made it 
impossible for the Chancellor to begin his speech. The 
resulting storm was quelled with difficulty by the presid- 
ing officer of the house, who was forced to threaten 4 
change in the order of the day and an application of 
drastic measures to secure attention for the speaker, 
The defense of the existing suffrage system by the Chan- 
cellor was based on the evil results to the Parliamentary 
system, which would, he claimed, inevitably follow the 
changes demanded by the Advanced Liberals in the fran- 
chise. The existing franchise, he insisted, is far better 
than its reputation and a change along the lines proposed 
will effectually make for intellectual decadence in our 
system. The broadening of the limits, he warned the 
parliament, will open the way to the dominancy of So- 
cialists and to consequent retrogression from the pros- 
perity which the state has enjoyed under the same policy 
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of conservative statesmanship. The speech of the Chan- 
cellor, which lasted an hour and a half, was rather a 
thoughful philosophic disquisition on the development of 
government by the people than an oratorical display of 
party principles. The impression made on his hearers 
was varied ; the Liberal members showed keen disappoint- 
ment, the Conservatives wildly applauded the stand taken 
by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg in defense of Bureaucracy 
when he affirmed the impossibility of abandoning Prus- 
sia’s historic course in regard to electoral franchise, the 
Centrum was silent, and all await with keen apprehension 
the further development of the debate. 


Political Situation in the Austrian Empire—By reso- 
lution unanimously agreed to by representatives of all 
German parties of the Empire, who met in Vienna last 
week under the presidency of Dr. Karl Lueger of the 
Christian Socialist movement, it was agreed to push the 
laws safeguarding the use of the German language 
throughout the Empire. The action of the delegates is 
evidence that the Christian Socialists will have a con- 
trolling lead in the Reichsrath. The Landtag of Bo- 
hemia, which met on February 3, has already been 
dissolved. All attempts to have the body move smoothly, 
nay, even to organize properly, proved futile. The old diffi- 
culty of the use of obstructive weapons is the explana- 
tion of the unfortunate state of affairs. Neither the 
German members nor the Czechs have that confidence in 
the policy of their opponents which will permit them to 
agree to make obstruction impossible. What influence 
the dissolution of the Landtag will have on conditions 
existing in the imperial Reichsrath and on the proposed 
remodelling of the Bienerth cabinet in Vienna remains 
conjectural——-In Hungary, following the recent vote 
of lack of confidence in his cabinet, Graf Khuen- 
Hedervary, the premier, proposed to the Emperor-King 
as a solution of the crisis that a coalition cabinet be 
formed in which Graf Andrassy and Franz Kossuth, 
leaders of prominent party wings, should have office. 
To this end Graf Khuen at the same time presented his 
own resignation. Emperor Francis Joseph refused to 
heed the proposal and urged the premier to continue in 
his difficult position. 





Paris Flood.—The Seine, which had begun to rise 
again last week because of continued rain and snowfalls, 
reached its high-water mark of the flood of 1882 and 
then rose slightly beyond that, but at the end of last 
- week ceased rising and soon began to fall steadily. The 
report on Monday last was that the Paris pneumatic 
clocks, which are operated by compressed air, and which 
stopped at fifty-three minutes past ten o’clock in the 
morning of January 20, were started for the first time 
on February 14. On Thursday, the 17th inst., the Gov- 
ernment introduced a bill authorizing banks to lend, for 
five years without interest, to small merchants and manu- 

facturers ruined by the flood, one hundred million francs. 





The concert at the Opéra Comique last Monday realized 
between four and five thousand dollars. The performers 
were all Americans. The list of patronesses, headed by 
Mrs. Bacon, wife of the American Ambassador, included 
many prominent American women residing in Paris. 


French Steamship Wrecked.—The French Trans- 
atlantic Company’s steamship, The General Chanzy, 
crashed at full speed during the night of February 9 on 
treacherous reefs near the Island of Minorca, off the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain. Captain Cayol, one of 
the most careful officers of the line, who was in charge, 
in his long experience had never before met with an 
accident. He was soon to retire from the service. The 
General Chanzy sailed from Marseilles at noon on the 
9th and was due at Algiers on the afternoon of the next 
day ; but during the first night of the passage the vessel 
was caught in one of the wildest storms the Mediterra- 
nean has witnessed in the last forty years, and apparently 
became unmanageable. The hull split in two and the 
ship foundered in a moment. The only known survivor 
of the wreck is a passenger named Marcel Badez, who 
was cast upon the deserted shore, where he remained 
unconscious the rest of the night. On the morning of 
February 10, having partially recovered his senses, he 
wandered about all day, and early next day reached 
Ciudadela, a seaport on the west coast of Minorca, where 
he gave the first information of the catastrophe to the 
French consul and the Spanish authorities. A rescue 
expedition was immediately sent out to Llosa, where the 
accident occurred, but nothing was found except small 
pieces of wreckage, many corpses floating near the shore, 
and the two hundred sacks of mail for Algeria. The 
number of victims is 158, of whom 88 were passengers 
and 70 formed the crew. 


Discontent in Porto Rico.—The House of Delegates 
has protested vigorously against the contemplated modi- 
fication of the law governing Porto Rican affairs. The 
measure embodying the proposed changes is from the 
pen of Secretary of War Dickinson, as a result of his 
recent tour of the island, and is already before Congress. 
It includes restrictions on naturalization, the appoint- 
ment of all judicial officers and eight of the thirteen 
members of the Senate by the President of the United 
States, upon whose will the Governor of Porto Rico 
is to hold office without any fixed term. The President 
is also clothed with extraordinary powers to suspend or 
annul any law passed by the Porto Rican Legislature 
until the end of the next succeeding session of Congress. 


Political Changes in Spain —The fall of the More. 
ministry, which was composed of heterogeneous elements 
all more or less opposed to the Conservatives, has been 
followed by a cabinet headed by Sefior Canalejas, which 
is more united in sentiment and much more hostile to 
the Conservatives and the Church. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Our South American Neighbors 


Up to a few years ago the people of the United States 
really knew less about their neighbors living in the ten 
republics of South America than they did about the 
Eskimo, the Hottentots or the Australian blacks. The 
reason is simple. We are a sensation-loving nation; we 
were curious about the savages in little-known wilds and 
eagerly read the stories of explorers like Stanley, Du 
Chaillu and Dr. Nansen. 

In the South American countries we were not inter- 
ested. We knew the people were white and civilized, 
and had lost the glamor of barbarism. We did no busi- 
ness with them, and had they all turned into monarchies, 
or undergone some other fundamental change, always 
providing it were not sensational enough for newspaper 
scare-heads, we should hardly have known, and we cer- 
tainly should not have cared. 

The first nine years of the new century have taught us 
more about them than the whole of the old. Most men 
now know that they constitute the next great market for 
the world’s trade, and even our self-centred selves are 
beginning to be interested. Lately we have had maga- 
zine and newspaper articles in abundance all chanting the 
praises of this newly-discovered and wonderful field. 

American business men are inquiring, sending out 
salesmen, establishing agencies and our trade seems in a 
fair way to prosper in that direction at last. Europe 
had grasped half a century ago what we are just now 
finding out. Her business houses have firmly established 
themselves and their products by continued, steady, in- 
telligent efforts. Ours have fallen into disrepute through 
long periods in which we ignored the existence of South 
America, alternating with short stretches of feverish ac- 
tivity, resulting in broken engagements when our home 
market picked up and doing much more harm than good. 

In spite of drawbacks which have made the United 
States a joke as an exporting country, the superior ex- 
cellence of our goods in many cases makes the South 
American buyer run many risks to obtain our articles, a 
fact proved by the immense profits of the very few 
‘American houses which he knows he can trust to fill his 
orders properly, carefully and as promptly as our defec- 
tive steamer service will let them. 

As a result our trade is growing steadily and surely, 
and it will increase faster as the men sent out by our 
manufacturers succeed in convincing the principals that 
the field is large and well worth going after in earnest. 

This is not a statistical article. Whoever is genuinely 
interested cannot do better than consult the admirable 
special reports of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, 
and the monthly “ Bulletin” of the Bureau of American 
Republics which is doing wonders in bringing about 
closer international relations. My purpose is to furnish 
information which no Government publication can give 





precisely, because it is an official document, but which 
is nevertheless essential to a definite understanding of 
the present situation and future possibilities of South 
America. Magazine writers have usually presented a 
rose-colored picture quite as false as the opposite ex- 
treme. 

I shall deal with the people themselves, their character, 
their tastes, their attainments, their national relations, 
their sentiments and opinions towards ourselves, keep- 
ing in mind that a knowledge of the actual facts must 
precede any real progress towards closer relations. 

To begin with, the division into ten Republics—I omit 
the three Guianas, mere colonial reflections of their Eu- 
ropean owners—separates the people into as many 
groups, for the South American is nothing if not patri- 
otic. A good example are the Paraguayans, whose coun- 
try is hemmed in by stronger neighbors, its male popula- 
tion scanty after almost complete extermination during 
the wars under Lopez, its laws hopeless dead letters, its 
offices a prey to spoilers, life and property far from secure 
and revolutions constant—they would scorn the idea of 
annexation to Argentina, rich, powerful and well gov- 
erned, as part of which Paraguay would advance more 
in ten years than as a separate country in fifty. “ No 
Sefior, somos Paraguayos!” No sir, we are Para- 
guayans! 

A like spirit burns strong in Bolivia and in Uruguay, 
both of which would be very much better off as provinces 
of their powerful neighbors. In spite of themselves, 
however, these three small states would long ago have 
ceased to exist if they did not serve a useful purpose as 
“buffers ” between the larger countries. Boundary dis- 
putes and other bones of contention have produced a 
state of politics as complicated, on a smaller scale, as that 
of Europe. Sentiment perhaps plays a greater part there 
than across the Atlantic. The Latin pride is easily of- 
fended, and national insults remain long unforgiven. 
The only deep-rooted sentiment of friendship among the 
ten sisters is the old traditional alliance between Argen- 
tina and Peru, dating from the days of the fight for in- 
dependence. On the other hand several well defined 
antipathies exist, notably between Chile and Peru, and 
between Argentina and Brazil. The four countries just 
named are undoubtedly the leaders, the others being far 
in the rear. By taking them up one by one, adding a 
brief paragraph on Uruguay and ending with a few 
words about the lesser states, we shall perhaps give a 
fair idea, in proper perspective of the national forces at 
work shaping South American destinies. 

If asked to state the actual leader of the ten republics 
most people would be inclined to name Brazil. It is 
true that it is the largest, larger even than our own 
United States, and it has more than twice the population 
of any of the others: but it is not the foremost. That 
honor belongs to Argentina, second in size and popula- 
tion, but well in advance as regards government, educa- 
tion, import trade, and civilization generally. 
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ARGENTINA, 


The Argentine Republic regards herself as a sort of 
“big sister” to the smaller countries, and claims, not 
unreasonably a position in the Southern Continent simi- 
lar to that of ours in the north. The title is fiercely re- 
sented by Chile, indolently denied by Brazil, and admit- 
ted by all the rest either gratefully or grudgingly. Her 
foreign relations were greatly simplified a few years ago, 
when the vexed question of her long Chilean boundary, 
for years a festering sore in the flesh of both countries, 
was finally settled by Great Britain acting as referee. 
The two nations signed a Treaty of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, which allowed them to curtail excessive expenses 
for army and navy, and devote their full attention to 
peaceful progress. The importance of this alliance now 
being cemented by a commercial treaty cannot be 
overestimated: it is beyond question the strongest possi- 
ble guarantee of international peace in South America. 

With Brazil, Argentina’s relations are unfortunately 
not always cordial. There is an animosity inherited 
from the overseas ancestors of each and strengthened 
by other factors, that will always prevent the establish- 
ment of complete mutual confidence. The keen rivalry 
between the two capitals Buenos Aires and Rio de Ja- 
heiro, is only typical of the national feeling that may 
lead to the gravest results. If the Baron do Rio Branco, 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, is elected to the 
Presidency of his country, as now seems probable, his 
well-known abilities may be made to serve his acknowl- 
edged dislike of Argentina, and, barring foreign inter- 
vention, a disastrous war is not impossible. 

In such case, upon Chile remaining neutral, depends 
the salvation of Argentina. Unaided, she believes that 
her scant seven millions could cope with the nineteen 
million Brazilians. Argentine arms earned an unfading 
glory in the wars of independence. Indeed, most of the 
other republics owe their freedom to the prowess of 
Selgrano, Las Heras and the immortal San Martin, the 
Argentine Washington, who carried the blue and white 
banner triumphant from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by 
a march through Andean passes acclaimed a greater feat 
of arms than the Alpine exploit of the great Napoleon. 
The descendants of those revolutionary heroes have not 
lost their fighting ability. The mountains and prairies 
of Argentina nurture a race of splendid soldiers, and 
hot without reason is she proud of both army and navy. 

Should Brazilian diplomacy succeed in breaking off 
her treaty with Chile, however, no amount of bravery 
could save her, assailed on the north by one enemy, along 
her two thousand miles of mountain frontier by the 
other and at sea and along her shores by their combined 
forces. Fortunately the immense European investments 
in Argentina make foreign intervention almost certain if 
needed to prevent war. British capital alone is interested 
there to the enormous extent of £300,000,000—nearly 
one and one-half billion dollars. 

The Argentines are justly proud of their country. It 





embraces the climate of Italy and that of Iceland: huge 
tropical forests, immense prairies giving pasturage for 
thousands of herds, vast stretches of wheat land so fer- 
tile that a crop-failure has not been known in forty years; 
and a mountain country taking in the eastern slope of 
the mighty Andes for two thousand miles. Is it to be 
wondered at that they are inclined to resent our atti- 
tude of superiority, our ignorance of themselves, the dic- 
tatorial methods of our merchants? They have inherited 
their distrust of the Saxon and their haughty pride from 
Spanish ancestry along with many finer qualities. To 
them the Monroe Doctrine conveys the insinuation that 
they are not fit to manage their own affairs, and indi- 
cates a desire on our part for overmastering influence 
in South American matters, in which they see the cloven 
hoof of future annexation. However absurd these no- 
tions may seem to us they are perfectly natural from 
the Argentine’s point of view, and will be very difficult 
to remove. 

Notwithstanding the natural warm-hearted impulsive- 
ness which gives such a charm to his character, makes 
him ready and willing to respond loyally when he is 
treated fairly and as an equal, those who gain his com- 
plete confidence and liking—and among foreigners they 
are the rare exceptions—find innate in the Argentine 
the Latin quality of true courtesy based on consideration 
for others, joined with a genuine depth of feeling that 
is a revelation to us cold-blooded northerners. This side 
of his nature is never seen by the casual observer. Al- 
though scrupulously polite to all he meets, his intimate 
social and home life, especially that of the best families, 
is jealously guarded by a reserve which few but his 
countrymen are ever permitted to penetrate. That home 
life is in the great majority of cases an admirable one 
and to her who presides over it all who know it must 
pay a spontaneous tribute. The world over, there is 
none more faithful, more lovable, none entirely devoted 
to husband and children, than the Argentine wife and 
mother. 

In their tastes the people are artistic to a high degree 
and in schooling, thanks to government and private 
efforts, far ahead of their neighbors. Facilities are 
numerous, and none forego the fullest advantages of 
education. The training of the boy is supplemented by 
compulsory military service, which transforms the rawest 
of countrymen into a healthy, active and fairly intelli- 
gent citizen. 

BRAZIL. 

Unlike all her sisters, Brazil is of Portuguese and not 
of Spanish origin, in consequence of the famous “ Bull 
of Partition” which allotted to Portugal all new world 
discoveries made east of Longitude 50° W. She has 
kept the language of her colonizers, and to-day her sym- 
pathies and prejudices are those of Portugal. There is 
consequently a wide gulf between herself and her sisters 
of Spanish descent, which will never admit of a union 
with any of them closer than a mere political alliance for 
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material benefit. The instructive and perhaps unreason- 
able dislike of the Spanish American for the Brazilian is 
intensified by another fundamental difference between the 
two resulting from the disastrous heritage of African 
slavery handed down to Brazil by her former owner. 
The descendants of the Spanish conquerors have kept 
their white blood singularly clear. Miscegenation was, 
of course, inevitable, but its results are the lower classes 
of half-breed natives: in the ruling element the integrity 
of the white race is almost without a stain, and where 
there is an admixture, it is with the vigorous aborigine 
and entirely free from tincture of negro blood. 

In Brazil, on the contrary, partly owing to the habits 
and ideas of the early Portuguese, partly to the compara- 
tive lack of immigration, the touch of the brush is present 
in ninety-five per cent. of the civilized population, a truly 
startling proportion. The negroid race has all the weak- 
nesses of both parent stocks of which the evil influence 
is felt in every branch of the social system. Considering 
this fact it is not wonderful that the country lags behind 
her smaller competitor: rather is it remarkable that in 
less than half a century of republican rule her advance 
is so considerable as to compare with what the others 
have achieved in twice the time. It is no small thing to 
have evolved cities such as Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
to have held together and made a formidable political 
factor of a country so vast and so loosely bound together, 
and finally to have produced a statesman of the calibre 
of Rio Branco. 

The character of the people is a complex one; the up- 
per classes have more than a fair share of pride, ambition, 
courtesy, jealousy of foreigners, strong likes and dislikes, 
and an indolence born of their tropical home; moreover, 
they are not above venality and they show a lack of 
frankness traceable probably to their mixed ancestry. 
Their attainments are high, but the better caste forms a 
much smaller proportion than is the case in Argentina 
and Chile; an overwhelming percentage of the people are 
underpaid, overtaxed and uneducated negroes. With 
regard to ourselves, their racial distrust is kept in the 
background by a sentiment of friendship for the largest 
consumer of their principal natural products, which plays 
a prominent part in our commercial relations. 


CHILE. 


The people of Chile are the logical product of their 
sterile mountain country, far removed from European 
civilization, whose climate is mostly bracing and severe. 
There is indeed rich agricultural land in the south, and 
still lower, fine timber, but both are very limited and the 
entire northern half of the country is sheer, barren, rain- 
less desert. The Andean chain from Peru to the Straits 
of Magellan, runs practically along the west coast, and 
the Argentine boundary is the topmost ridge. Conse- 
quently Chilean territory consists of a ninety-mile strip 
of mountain slopes and foothills with a few valleys be- 
tween, for its entire length of nearly three thousand miles. 





Until the Transandine Railway was built Chile was cut 
off by the difficulties of communication through the Straits 
from the civilization and refinement of Europe to which 
Argentina enjoyed comparatively quick and frequent ac- 
cess; she was therefore compelled to rely very largely on 
her own resources. The fertile country lying well to the 
south, and the remainder consisting mainly of high alti- 
tudes, the winters are much more severe than those of 
her eastern neighbor. 

The national offspring of this combination of circum- 
stances is a race, lacking, perhaps in a high degree, polish, 
but strong, brave and essentially manly. The Chilean is 
a natural fighter and a born sailor. Military and naval 
service is enforced and the army and navy are maintained 
at a high pitch of efficiency. In frequent wars, mainly 
with her traditional foe, Peru, the Chilean fighting man 
has well earned his reputation for endurance and wild, 
reckless courage. These qualities have their drawbacks: 
the country is poor, and it follows that the, working 
classes are on a much lower plane than in the richer 
state of Argentina. In time of peace they are rough and 
turbulent, requiring to be kept in order with an iron hand, 
which is frequently applied with a sublime disregard for 
the lives of the Rotos (the Chilean laborers, literally 
“broken men”). The nation’s mineral wealth, although 
very great, lies largely in her beds of nitrate, and, if the 
recent German discovery of a substitute extracted from 
the air, is practical, it cannot but work irreparable havoc, 
which may be partly atoned for by the petroleum just 
found near Punta Arenas. 

Chile’s foreign difficulties have been relieved as much 
as those of Argentina by the boundary settlement and 
treaty. Her chief opponent now is her old enemy, Peru, 
but the latter is so completely at her mercy as to have 
been unable to resist the snatching away of the province 
of Tacna, a few months ago, in direct violation of the 
treaty of peace signed after the last bloody war. In the 
series of conflicts Peru has always had the sympathies of 
the United States, and the Chileans therefore nurse a 
long standing grudge against us, made heavier by the 
two famous international incidents of the Spanish bom- 
bardment and the cruiser Baltimore. 

‘ C. Louis CorFin. 
(To be continued.) 


Millennium of a Great Abbey 
I 

It is just a thousand years since the establishment of 
the Abbey and Congregation of Cluny gave a new and 
stronger impulse to the diverse activities of the great 
order that had been built on the Rule of St. Benedict. 
It was the fashion until recently to sneer at the pre-refor- 
mation monks as lazy and ignorant, but modern his- 
torians have been gradually unmasking the conspiracy 
against historic truth. Montalembert’s “ Monks of the 
West,” Newman’s “St. Benedict and Benedictine 
Schools,” Green, Déllinger and others had broken the 
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crust if not the substance of partizan tradition; in re- 
cent years Gasquet and Gairdner have proved in detail 
that, far from being ignorant or indolent, the monks 
were the preservers and fosterers of knowledge, the pro- 
moters of arts and industries and the pioneers of modern 
civilization. But hoary falsehoods are not readily sup- 
planted; it takes some time for truth to find its way 
through the channels of popular information. 

A recent writer in the Independent moralizing and dog- 
matizing on the ruins of Cluny, reechoes the old misrep- 
resentations, apparently unconscious of the existence of 
reliable sources or the results of modern research. The 
abbey and monastic buildings of Cluny are indeed gone, 
torn down by sacrilegious hands, but the heirs of its 
labors and aspirations are still with us to celebrate the 
millenium of its spirit if not of its walls, in unison with 
the Church that inspired its being ten centuries ago. Its 
true story forms one of the most instructive chapters in 
ecclesiastical history. 

In 910 William the Pious, Duke of Aquitaine, founded 
and richly endowed an abbey at Cluny near Macon, 
France, and placed it in charge of St. Berno, who in his 
Abbey of Gigny had put in practice the stricter methods 
of government advocated a century before by St. Bene- 
dict of Aniane. The Benedictine monasteries that had 
been spreading all over Europe for five centuries, were 
hitherto autonomous, each governed by an elected abbot 
and traditional custom and bound together only by the 
observance of a common rule. All alike chanted the 
divine office in choir, labored with their hands, taught, 
wrote, studied, copied manuscripts and preached the Gos- 
pel by word and example. Their story was everywhere 
the same. They commenced by draining marshes and 
felling trees and Christianizing the neighboring inhabi- 
tants; then as villages rose and grew into cities, the huts 
of the pioneer monks developed into abbeys, schools, 
academies and universities. 

The rule of St. Benedict which prescribed to his monks 
the education of children, was the germ out of which rose 
the famous schools of Fulda, Verviers, Hirschau, St. 
Maur, Corbie, Luxeuil, Jarrow and York; the universi- 
ties of Paris, Tour, Lyons, Bologna, Cambridge, three 
of Oxford’s colleges (Trinity, Christchurch and Wor- 
cester) and many other great monastic nurseries of schol- 
ars, missionaries and martyrs. There lay and cleric 
were taught the seven liberal arts and, contrary to a 
prevalent opinion, common schools, of which the English 
grammar schools are a survival, were established for the 
people. Another rule of St. Benedict, enjoining inces- 
sant labor, had a highly educating and civilizing effect 
upon the people, who learned from the example and in- 
struction of the monks in the extensive works connected 
with the menastery, the more practical science of agri- 
culture, trades and utilitarian crafts, the secrets of or- 
ganization and true principles of government, and thus 
improved their social, material and, ultimately, their 
political condition. It is true to say that the Benedictines 





in conjunction with the Celtic monks, whom they grad- 
ually absorbed, evangelized and civilized the Teutonic 
nations, built up the libraries and schools and preserved 
or founded the arts and literature of Christendom. Their 
far-reaching influence can be gathered from the fact 
that in 1300 there were 37,000 monasteries, from Rome 
to Norway, from Britain to Jerusalem, engaged in their 
manifold variety of labor. 

When the great pioneer work was over, the easier cir- 
cumstances and more prosperous condition of the monks 
and the encroachments of the state conduced to laxity; 
it was to prevent this, exclude lay influence and, by 
adapting the spirit of St. Benedict to new conditions, to 
restore the primitive fervor that St. Berno bent all his 
energies at Cluny. He elaborated the Founder’s ideal 
on points not sufficiently provided for in the original 
rule, established a stricter uniformity of discipline and 
safeguarded its preservation by increasing the authority 
of the abbot, making all dependent houses subject to the 
control of Cluny and prescribing that every monk in 
such houses, no matter how distant, should spend some 
time within its walls. 

In the next two centuries nine great abbots, six of them 
canonized saints, impressed their spirit on the thousands 
of monks who went forth to teach and preach and write 
for the glory of God. In the time of Peter the Venerable 
some 2,000 monasteries in every part of Europe were 
either directly subject to Cluny or accepted its rule and 
discipline. These were all centres of revival, reform and 
benevolent initiative, so that their influence was felt in 
every direction, permeating and purifying both civil and 
religious life. Up to 1300 the Benedictine Order had 
produced 24 Popes, 200 cardinals, 22,000 bishops and 
1,500 canonized saints. Its members were chiefly of the 
people but 97 royal personages had left their thrones to 
enter its ranks. The consolidation and spiritual renova- 
tion of Cluny greatly augmented its numbers, and the 
more perfect organization and wiser concentration and 
conservation of forces made for increased efficiency. 

The all-embracing and well-directed activities of the 
Cluny Benedictines effected, as Déllinger expresses it, 
“a reanimation of monastic spirit that spread itself over 
the whole Church” and gave birth to the great popes, 
theologians, philosophers, poets, statesmen, architects, 
scientists and saints of the thirteenth, the greatest of cen- 
turies. They were potent apostles of peace. “ The Truce 
of God” which gradually abolished the feuds of the 
Middle Ages, was first proclaimed by St. Odilo, the fifth 
Abbot of Cluny; it was adopted in France, England and 
Germany where it was made a law through Cluniac in- 
fluence; and it was a Cluniac pope, Urban II, who in 
the Council of Clermont promulgated it to the Christian 
world, 

Yet the Jndependent writer can find neither greatness 
nor scholarship in Cluny. He mistakes a portion of a 
ruined cloister in which the French Government houses 
300 students, for the great abbey, which with all its build- 
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ings covered twenty-five acres, and he questions whether 
technological students at a $120 pension are not a more 
economic investment than praying monks. He is una- 
ware that in the days of St. Hugh and Peter the Venera- 
ble Cluny had a far larger number of youths learning a 
greater variety of trades, and taught, fed and housed 
them free. Manual labor is mentioned by Dollinger as 
a special characteristic of Cluny, and it was applied to 
every kind of workmanship, writing, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, moulding in wax, carving of wood and bone, 
work in stained glass and in gold, iron and brass. The 
abbey church of Cluny, built by St. Hugh during the 
sixty years of his rule, was not only the largest in Chris- 
tendom before the building of St. Peter’s but the finest 
in architecture, painting and interior adornment. 

So far from being “never noted for scholarship,” 
Cluny was called the “ custodian and fosterer of learning 
in France.” It was a workshop where chronicles and 
treatises were written and the manuscripts of not only 
the Scriptures and the Fathers but the pagan Classics 
were collected, preserved and multiplied. The output 
of its scriptoria was circulated among the subordinate 
monasteries, each of which transcribed the original 
before passing it on to the next. Its library was for cen- 
turies the richest in France, a storehouse of a vast num- 
ber of most valuable manuscripts. Not many indeed 
remain, for most of them were destroyed or scattered by 
the Huguenots, who sacked the monastery in 1592. 
Nearly all the remainder were burnt in 1790 by the revo- 
lutionary mob; the scattered remnants have been since 
collected and are now treasured in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of Paris. The revolutionists also destroyed the 
great abbey with its conventual buildings and tore down 
the magnificent church which for eight hundred years 
had been the glory of Europe. A few years later Napo- 
leon rejected contemptuously an invitation to visit Cluny, 
saying he would not go among such Vandals. Only one 
tower and a part of a transept escaped the fury of the 
fanatics. A public road is running through the nave and 
another portion is occupied by a government stud. Thus 
have the much vaunted Huguenots, the brave revolu- 
tionists and enlightened republicans contributed to art 
and learning in France. 

M. KENNY, s.J. 


Marie Jamet’s Answer 


The duty of society towards the aged and friendless 
poor, and what can be done to assuage their unhappy lot, 
is indeed a most serious problem, one which is becoming 
of more and more importance and perplexity from year 
to year. It came into existence with the advent of pau- 
perism, a direct product, as far as the English speaking 
world is concerned, of the suppression of the monastic 
houses, local hospitals, parish and trade guilds, by Henry 
VIII and his immediate successors. 

In these latter days Charles Booth, Louis Brandeis, 








R. W. Child, and a host of other students of social eco- 
nomics, have studied the problem, and earnestly endeav- 
ored to answer the question: “ What shall we do with 
the old?” In the meanwhile a wage earner, a simple 
and uneducated girl, undertook to solve the problem, 
and answered the question, at least in such a way, that 
thousands of the derelicts of old age were and are given 
permanent homes and loving care. 

Marie Jamet of St. Servan in Brittany, earning her 
daily bread by needlework, was moved through pity to 
share her meagre earnings with the friendless and aged 
poor of her native town. In this good work she was 
associated with another needlewoman, Virginie Tre- 
daniel, an orphan girl of scarcely sixteen, two years her 
junior. These devoted young women, almost children, 
began their noble project by caring for an invalid blind 
woman of seventy, taking her into their room, spending 
their savings on her, and doing for her everything love 
and compassion would suggest. Shortly after this hum- 
ble beginning of a noble work, which was destined to 
attain huge dimensions, a servant, Jeanne Jugan, joined 
them, together with a good woman of sixty years of age, 
Fanchon Auber. One had saved from her wages about 
twelve hundred dollars, and the other also had a smal! 
sum of money, and in addition, a little furniture, which 
they gave to the cause. 

This small band of earnest women lived together in an 
attic, giving up a corner of it to the aged blind woman, 
their first case, and shortly after found room for another 
subject. For more than ten months they lived in this 
way, having a common purse, and only interrupting their 
labors to attend to the wants of their two old patients; 
and then it was that the thought came to them to extend 
their charity, so they rented a ground floor room, in 
which they placed twelve helpless old women. Shortly 
afterward they found that it was very hard work to make 
a livelihood for themselves and their protégés, and also 
give the time their aged charges demanded, such as wash- 
ing and dressing them, putting them to bed, cooking their 
meals, and doing all that loving daughters ought to do 
for their infirm mothers, hence they gave up work, and 
instead, went about the streets, to the rich and the poor 
alike, asking for help. 

Their progress at first was somewhat slow; moreover, 
they suffered greatly from the ridicule and contempt of 
comfortable and conservative persons, and had great 
difficulty in overcoming the obstacles placed in their way 
by those who doubted the feasibility of their project; 
they, however, never doubted, and in the end their faith, 
self-sacrifice and devotion were rewarded by the establish- 
ment of one house after another in the different cities of 
France, filled with worthy old women. At the same 
time they found other working girls like themselves ready 
to join them in serving the aged and friendless poor. 
Before very long Marie Jamet saw that the work she and 
her companions were doing would not be complete until 
they extended their hospitality to men as well a3 to 
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women. Thinking out a way to do this, she opened the 
doors, and in a little while she had as many men as 
women among her old people. 

After twelve houses of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
were established, and Marie saw the happy result of her 
labors, and that of her band of faithful helpers, she was 
led, through her great spirit of charity, to make founda- 
tions outside of France. In 1851 she instituted the first 
house in England, in 1852 the first in Germany, in 1853 
in Belgium, in 1862 in Scotland, in 1863 in Spain, in 1868 
in Ireland, United States, Africa and Italy; in 1882 in 
India, in 1884 in Australia and Portugal, in 1885 in South 
America, in 1887 in Canada, in 1888 in Ceylon, and so on 
from year to year, until at the time of her death in 1894, 
there were two hundred and sixty-six homes for the aged 
poor, in various parts of the world, giving shelter, food 
and every possible comfort to more than forty thousand 
old men and women, and this without distinction of creed 
or nationality ; and in addition, there had passed through 
their doors over one hundred and twenty thousand others 
-—destitute old people of both sexes. 

Since the sweet and compassionate soul of Marie Jamet 
passed into the presence of its Creator on the 19th of 
September, 1894, the good work she began has gone on 
apace, and to-day, in this country alone, there are fifty 
homes with more than nine thousand inmates, and in 
every separate home there prevails a family spirit, the 
same that was born at St. Servan sixty-nine years ago, 
which makes the old folks feel that they are not strangers 
living on the charity of others, but that the house is their 
own home, to which they have every right and title. 

And this is Marie Jamet’s Answer to the question: 
“ What shall we do with the Old?” Caryt CoLeMAn. 


Seals, Salmon and Science 


In 1893 the parties to the Behring Sea dispute appeared 
before the arbitrators in Paris. On one side was the 
United States; on the other, nominally Great Britain, 
‘really British Columbia, most insignificant of the Cana- 
dian provinces. The United States was beaten. It had 
to pay nearly five hundred thousand dollars damages for 
the unlawful seizure of British Columbian fishing- 
schooners; and when its counsel claimed the seals as 
American property since they are the marine analogues 
of honey-bees, British Columbia, peeping from behind 
its mother’s skirts, burst into uncontrolled laughter. The 
tribunal took the same view. Seals were not the honey- 
bees of the sea. In those days men walked the streets 
of Victoria in glory. The iniquitous San Juan business 
had been avenged; and the little western colony had 
done what the mother-land had tried again and again, 
only to fail, beaten Uncle Sam at his own business of 
horse-trading, alias arbitration. 

We used to be told that modesty and polite deference 
to one’s elders would pay in the long run. The notion 
has been pushed aside for a good many years by the 





blustering, bullying maxim: “ Do others, or you will be 
done by them ”; but it does not follow that it was wrong, 
as we shall see. Certainly a modest deference would 
have been more becoming in British Columbia than her 
pertness in this matter. She is very young compared with 
Uncle Sam. In insisting on her technical rights she had 
done him no small injury. Often, too, she had gone 
beyond her technical rights, and Uncle Sam was morally 
certain that the schooners he had given back and paid 
damages for, had taken many a seal within the three- 
mile limit, perhaps on the very beaches of the sacred 
Pribilov Islands; for her sealers were in many things 
akin to the old pirates. How much better’ would she 
have done if with upward side-long glance and hands 
behind her back she had said demurely: “ Yes, Uncle 
Sam, it shall be as you say. Since you wish it, seals 
shall henceforth be to me as honey-bees, their islands shall 
be hives, the swelling water-ridges of the Pacific shall 
be their thymy hillsides and deep between shall be their 
meadows of clover, and the broad belt of tropic calm 
shall be their garden of sweets.” For now comes the 
moral. 

The seal-fisheries are almost dead, and even at their 
best they benefited but few. As a source of wealth, 
employment and trade, they were not to be compared 
with the salmon-fisheries; and in these the position of 
the parties is reversed. British Columbia has fostered 
the industry. At her great hatching establishments on 
the Fraser River the fish are born and nurtured until 
in millions they seek the sea. And when the time comes 
for them to return to the stream of their birth, the 
American fishermen are the pirates, swooping down upon 
them as they pass through the narrow passes of the San 
Juan Archipelago and the lower waters of the Gulf of 
Georgia, capturing the best and leaving only a paltry 
remnant for the British Columbian fishers. What a 
delight it would be now for British Columbia could she 
come with radiant face and sparkling eye and say: 
“Uncle, do you remember the story of the seals that 
became bees? I have some salmon that are bees, too. 
I bring them up at my nurseries that are equivalently 
the hives, and send them down to the sea. But when 
they are returning your wicked boys cut them off so that 
only a few stragglers get back. Please tell your boys 
that salmon are bees no less than seals and are not to be 
molested in their homeward flight. And thus, dear 
Uncle, ‘ the whirligig of time brings in its revenges.’” 

But the opportunity was lost. To save her fish British 
Columbia must have recourse to Science. We would 
recommend the use of suggestion greatly in vogue at 
present. Let every pool in the nurseries have its phono- 
graph with its sound transmitters in the water, and let 
each phonograph at intervals, but especially at meal 
times, play sweetly and softly, “ Rule Britannia” and 
“The Maple Leaf Forever.” Occasionally let an imita- 
tion dog-fish or shark be rushed through the pools to the 
tune of “ Yankee Doodle” violent with the shriekings 
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of fifes. When the fish go down to the sea, they should 
meet at every mile of the river’s course the phonographs 
with patriotic airs, and at every fourth or fifth the dog- 
fish or shark and “ Yankee Doodle.” Then when the 
time comes for their return, let them be met at the 
entrance of the straits of Fuca. On the Vancouver Island 
side let there be beautiful steamers with splendid or- 
chestras playing “Rule Britannia” and “The Maple 
Leaf Forever”; on the Washington side hideous tug- 
boats dashing hither and thither shrieking ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle ” from the most ear-splitting steam calliopes that 
can be devised. Thus old ideas will be aroused; “ Rule 
Britannia” and “ The Maple Leaf Forever” associated 
with the thought of peace and dinner, and “ Yankee 
Doodle” associated with the thought of dog-fish and 
being dined upon. If scientific suggestion be worth 
anything, the salmon would all flock to the Canadian 
side of the straits, and it would be the Piper of Hamelin 
over again. The long procession of fish would follow 
the music through British waters safely to the Fraser 
River; and the American fishermen would not get a 
single one; and there would be another triumph of 
modern experimental psychology. 
HeNrY Woops, s.J. 


Father Tabb: the Poet. 
III. 


The temptation is to write of the man rather than of 
his poetry. His unique personality arises before the 
mind’s eye and the words which clamor for uttterance 
cleave to the performer rather than to his performance. 
Oft did he lift us up to the upper air, but never by a 
creation of his own fancy. He read to us from many 
masters, but not one word from his own effusions. 
Modesty was his darling virtue, and no pupil of his ever 
suspected from aught he said or did that his teacher was 
well along the high road to fame. His divine gift could 
could not indeed be hidden; nor could he help breaking 
into numbers. But what he submitted to us were his 
lighter conceits, local hits, quips and quiddities, none of 
which ever found their way into print, and many of 
which should not have been cast upon an indiscriminate 
and undiscriminating world. 

But poet he was, born and cultivated, and refined ad 
unguem. He lived heart to heart and soul to soul with 
beauty and music, with goodness and truth. To him 
nature revealed her myriad harmonies, and he held sweet 
commuinon with her visible forms. He glanced from 
earth to heaven and pierced the veil to groundlings 
impenetrable. The snow-flake, the rain-drop, the leaf 
and the lily, spoke to him in language at once mystic 
and audible. Fancy-free, he made his modest flight, not 
like the lark, 

“whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads,” 





but like the humbler songster that flits from flower to 
flower and wings from grove to grove. He ventured 
no sustained flight. Whether this came from the reali- 
zation of his own limitations, or from sheer necessity— 
he was a slave to duty—we need not undertake to decide. 
It is, however, our most secure conviction that he gave 
forth without effort, and without ulterior desire, the 
native promptings of his pregnant soul. It were, there- 
fore, idle to compare him with geniuses of longer, if 
not loftier, range. He essayed nothing of the kind. 
His aim and ambition is clearly set forth in the lines 
which he places first among his Later Lyrics: 


“© little bird, I’d be 

A poet like to thee, 
Singing my native song— 
Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory.” 


Others might sing of arms and the hero, of the rise 
of nations and the fall of states; ‘twas his to peal forth 
in brief bird-notes the tuneful echoes of his restless 
spirit—echoes which haunt the memory and embalm 
themselves in the heart. 

Brevity was his passion. He was a niggard in the 
use of words. No miser was ever more jealous of his 
coin. And no man ever loved the dear old English 
tongue with a more passionate or truer devotion. Every 
syllable, every letter, was forced to do its best work, 
and, as it passed through the alembic of his gifted mind, 
it revealed capabilities unknown to the multitude. He 
aimed at compressing the greatest volume of thought 
into the smallest possible compass. And if we stop to 
enjoy all that his verses express and a tithe of what they 
suggest, we will find that he has given us full scriptural 
measure “ pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over.” In this respect he has, on the authority of 
a competent over-ocean critic, achieved greatness. Meas- 
ure, if you can, the suggestive power of this couplet: 


“ All men the painter Youth engage; 
And some, the famous sculptor, Age.” 


Here we may note in passing two characteristics of 
Father Tabb’s poetry: his passion for brevity and his 
love of contrast. But we are speaking of the suggestive 
possibilities of his verse; and these are limited only by 
the capacity of the reader. The writer invited three 
several admirers to tell what precise spark this piece of 
hammered steel gave forth as it struck against the flint 
of their fancy. One, the most matter-of-fact, said: 
“TI think he means that great numbers die while they are 
yet young, and only a comparative few reach old age.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

“Nothing that I can see.” 

He of the broader vision replied: “ The verses suggest 
to me that weakness of human vanity so well known ta 
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the photographer ; for all love to be pictured as they were 
in the bloom of youth, while few desire to gaze upon the 
image of their decrepitude.” 

The last, himself blessed with a slight poetic vein, 
declared: “I see the gay painter with the magic brush 
coloring the cheek of youth with tints of buoyancy and 
exuberant life; and, the colors faded, the pitiless Sculp- 
tor with envious chisel carving deeper and deeper the 
lines of care, and with deft blows bending the once noble 
and comely form towards Mother-earth.” The couplet 
suggests that at least. But what worlds were not ex- 
panded before the mind that gave them birth! 

What strikes even the most casual admirer of Father 
Tabb is the wonderful variety of subjects upon which he 
touches; and he touches nothing that he does not adorn. 
Apropos of this reference to Goldsmith, the writer re- 
calls a reflection made by the poet when we were reading 
together “ The Deserted Village.” Goldsmith, he de- 
clared, had the rare gift of placing the homeliest and 
most commonplace things in poetic setting. Under his 
magic touch, the kitchen clock and the broken chair be- 
come a beauty and joy. Was not the admirer uncon- 
sciously describing his own transforming touch? Is 
there anything less poetic than a fagot? Yet listen as it 
falls under the eye of genius: 


“Tf thou art fit to feed 
A dying flame, 
Supply the present need; 
And God when sinks the light 
Will give thy soul good-night.” 


The man who can apostrophize a harmless, necessary 
fagot, in language so sweet, has the afflatus in generous 
measure. When his fancy broods over higher things, 
his thoughts come to us like fragrance from the meadows 
of heaven. Under his muse, inanimate nature takes on 
life and beauty; and the abstract becomes concrete and 
personal. 

Father Tabb’s poesy was colored by his experiences. 
The year spent at sea had left upon him an impress of 
the ocean. He revelled in the poetry of Israel, and the 
imagery of her incomparable bards frequently finds its 
way into his exquisite numbers. For him, fancy is 


““ A boat unmoored, wherein a dreamer lies, 
The slumbrous waves low-lisping of a land 
Where Love, forever with unclouded eyes, 
Goes wed with wandering Music, hand in hand.” 


Out of the sanctified union of love and music came his 
chaste verses, pure as diamonds from the virginal earth. 
Nor must we judge that he was forever singing of flowers 
and birds, of trees and winds and clouds. Man and his 
Maker were likewise the subjects of his song, for he was 
priest as well as poet; yea, a priest first, and then a poet. 
The chastity of his calling is delicately mirrored forth 
in the quatrain which he entitles Woman: 


_ measure. 





“‘ Shall she come down and on our level stand, 
Nay; God forbid it! May a mother’s eyes— 
Love’s earliest home, the heaven of Babyhood— 
Forever bend above us as we rise!” 


Beautiful thought, worthy of the man whose chiefest 
love is in the God of the sanctury, and whose love for 
woman is consecrated by that filial piety so much eu- 
logized in the inspired word! 

Our poet loved solitude. His cell, like that of the 
great Alcuin, was “ the sweet dwelling of his soul.” The 
adjacent forest lured him, and he revelled in its varied 
glories. It is Aristotle who says that the man who loves 
solitude is either an angel or a devil. Nor is this a mean- 
ingless conceit; for in solitude the soul comes back upon 
itself and from its mysterious depths brings forth things 
good or evil. Read and re-read his poems, study the 
children of his Muse, and you will judge graciously of 
the womb in which they were conceived. He was oft 
alone with the spirit of light: 


“ Like to the brook that all night long 
Sings, as at noon, a bubbling song 
To Sleep’s unheeding ear, 

The Poet to himself must sing 
When none but God is listening 
The lullaby to hear.” 


If the poet was alone, he was alone with God, and he 
that holds such converse has a message for the race. 
The forms of beauty which rioted in his restless brain 
found adequate and perfect expression. Those who saw 
him at the piano rapt in mystic thought as one in ecstasy, 
could hardly help feeling that he was wrestling with intu- 
itions too refined for utterance. The poet alone under- 
stands the poet. In prison Father Tabb met a kindred 
spirit and learned to know him as only companions in 
misery learn to know each other. There he found that 
Lanier’s Muse was dumb at times and unresponsive. It 
was at such times that the sweet sound of the flute called 
him back to earth and the things of sense, and to that 
gracious instrument the priest addresses these words: 


“ When palsied at the pool of Thought 
The poet’s words were found, 
Thy voice the healing angel brought 
To touch them into sound.” 


Although rarely or never an apostate from poetic rule, 
he was exceedingly averse to being tied down by mere 
For this reason he conceived a mild disgust 
for the sonnet. The structure was too complex, and he 
strenuously objected to being limited and allowed fourteen 
lines wherein to embody the thoughts that were crystal- 
lizing in his brain. Only after repeated urgings on the 
part of one of his fellow professors would he submit to 
the perpetration of such poetic abomination. And so, 
in sheer desperation and to be rid of the annoying im- 
portunity, he tried his hand; and with what success, his 
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admirers have reason to know. It would be difficult to 
find a group of sonnets more superb than those which 
came from the pen of the gifted Virginian. All lovers 
of Shelley have long admired, and no true lover of the 
beautiful language can refuse to admire, these lines: 


“ Shelley, the ceaseless music of thy soul 
Breathes in the cloud, and in the skylark’s song, 
That float as an embodied dream along 
The dewy lids of morning. In the dole 
That haunts the west wind, in the joyous roll 
Of Arethusan fountains, or among 
The wastes where Ozymandias, the strong, 
Lies in colossal ruin, thy control 
Speaks in the wedded rhyme. Thy spirit gave 
A fragrance to all nature, and a tone 
To inexpressive silence. Each apart— 

Earth, Air and Ocean—claims thee as its own, 
The twain that bred thee, and the parting wave 
That clasped thee, like an overflowing heart.” 


The man who could embody his thought in language 
so rich ought to live. Will he live? For the good name 
of English poetry, we hope and pray that time will deal 
favorably with him; for among so much that is beautiful, 
there is not a word nor the shadow of a suggestion of 
what is wanton. This is no great encomium for a priest, 
but it is the finest encomium which can be paid to a poet. 
Father Tabb always edifies. He points to a brig’iter 
world and leads the way. But will he live? Let him- 
self give the answer: 


“Their noonday never knows 
What names immortal are; 
’Tis night alone that shows 
How star surpasseth star.” 


Whether immortal or not, one thing is beyond perad- 
venture: the memory of John B. Tabb will be held in 
love and benediction till his last disciple leaves the earth; 
for envy herself cannot deny that he was a great teacher 
and a most amiable man. It is with a painful realization 
of their inadequacy that a grateful pupil places these few 
lilies over the ashes of his ancient master. And, as they 
wither, may some defter hand weave a wreath of laurels 
and cast it on his grave. T. S. DuaGan. 





27-o oe 


Archbishop Bourne has set the date of June 28 for the 
consecration of the new Cathedral, of Westminster, the 
extension of which is now complete but for the mosaic 
over the main entrance. Up to September of last year 
the cost had been £252,523. 


—_—- @ o—_—__—— 


The Pope has sent a kindly and generous letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris expressing his sympathy with the 
sufferers from the recent floods, and enclosing a gift of 
$6,000 on the relief fund. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


a 


Some Features of the Recent Floods in Paris 


January 31, 1910. 


To the American readers who have followed the ac- 
counts of the recent floods in and about Paris, it may 
safely be said that, for once, the newspapers have exag- 
gerated nothing: neither the weird aspect of the sub- 
merged city nor the dramatic episodes that took place 
daily during a week of horror, nor the acts of devotion 
and charity that brightened the atmosphere of terror and 
of pain. 

The flood, the like of which had not been witnessed ‘or 
three hundred years, reached its maximum on January 
28, a dismal and dreary day, when a leaden sky and down- 
pours of rain added to the general gloom. Never, since 
the tragic days of the siege and the Commune, in 1870-71, 
the “city of light,” as lovers of Paris call it, passed 
through so severe an ordeal. Almost from the first, the 
trains, telephones and telegraphs ceased to work, electric 
light failed in many quarters and the capital of France 
found itself in an incredibly short space of time cut off 
from the provinces. Then, as the Seine rose higher and 
higher, flooding streets, avenues, public and private build- 
ings, all intercourse between the opposite banks of the 
river became almost impossible; on one particular day, 
only two bridges were available and the access to these 
became every hour more difficult. 

It was curious to mark the varying moods of the people 
during a period of acute tension. At first, the light- 
hearted Parisians were amused rather than alarmed at the 
unusual aspect of the river. The quays were thronged 
with men, women and children of all ranks of society, 
who spent hours watching with an interest, unmingled so 
far with fear, the rush of yellow water. Even at night, 
when the theatres closed, women of the world, closely 
muffled in furs, drove in their motor cars to one or other 
of the bridges to watch the Seine under its new aspect. 
Then, by degrees, when, one after another, the streets 
and squares filled with water, when in the low lying sub- 
urbs of Grenelle and Javel people had to fly for their lives, 
when in the wealthy quarters, old-fashioned “ hotels,” that 
had been threatened by fire and revolution, but never by 
water, were slowly taken possession of by the stealthy, 
creeping flood, then curiosity changed into terror. It be- 
came evident, even to the most careless and optimistic 
Parisians, that the flood was assuming the proportion of a 
national catastrophe and that an appalling misfortune had 
fallen upon thousands of families. The papers have en- 
larged upon the aspects of Paris during the remarkable 
week ; they described how the avenues that extend on the 
banks of the Seine seemed to form a part of the river, how 
boats moved to and fro in the streets and carried pro- 
visions to the imprisoned inhabitants; but more striking 
and impressive than the outward features of the calamity 
was the outburst of charity and devotion that it called 
forth. 

As usual in similar cases the Church was active in re- 
lieving distress: the Archbishop was indefatigable in his 
visits to the stricken suburbs: his kindness of manner and 
the substantial help he brought with him, will long be 
remembered. The district of Grenelle was one of those 
that suffered most severely: Mgr. Amette came there on 
January 29, at an early hour and visited the different 
houses where the refugees, chiefly workmen and their 
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families, had been housed. One rough man, after watching 
the prelate’s gentle and attentive manner as he inquired 
into the different cases, turned to his comrades: “ Where,” 
he exclaimed, “are our deputies? there is no fear that 
they will come to see us now that we are in trouble, as 
you do, Monsieur l’Archevéque,” he added, taking off his 
cap. Then this worthy citizen, whose opinion of his po- 
litical chiefs was evidently not a flattering one, launched 
into a loud denunciation of their selfishness and indiffer- 
ence, couched in language more forcible than polite. The 
association known as “la Croix Rouge,” which is both 
wealthy and efficient, did wonders. Soup kitchens pro- 
vided food for the refugees and in the suburb of Grenelle 
alone, two thousand people were fed daily by the white 
robed “infirmiéres,” with the red cross badge, many of 
whom bear the greatest names in France. The meals 
given to the refugees were plentiful and excellent, and the 
gentle, cordial, encouraging words that accompanied the 
service added flavor to the gift. Close by one of these 
kitchens is a large room, used in ordinary times, as a 
“ Patronage.” Here a lady, Mile. de R., whose life is 
devoted to charity, receives on Sundays and Thursdays 
young girls and children, on whom she exercises an extra- 
ordinarily happy influence. Last week, the “ patronage ” 
became a refuge for the homeless inhabitants of the sub- 
merged suburb: mattresses were laid on the ground and 
to whole families was extended a primitive, but warmly 
cordial welcome. Most of the sufferers came from Javel, a 
suburb adjoining Grenelle, that lies close to the Seine and 
is inhabited chiefly by rag pickers, chiffonniers, whose 
miserable homes were among the first to be invaded by 
the river. They flocked to the “ patronage” in groups, 
wet, draggled, downcast, toddling children clinging to 
their mothers’ skirts, men carrying bundles containing the 
poor possessions saved from the wreckage. It was an in- 
tensely pathetic sight; the silent suffering of these men, 
suddenly sent adrift chilled one’s heart; the natural buoy- 
ancy of the Parisian was quenched for the time being, 
no words either of complaint or explanation passed their 
lips and at first they seemed hardly aware of the tender 
sympathy of their hostesses. 

On the following day, the ice was broken and the cor- 
dial influences that surrounded them brought out the bet- 
ter feelings of the outcasts: “I shall never allow any- 
thing to be said against clericals again,” said one, “ and 
shall become one myself.” Although no words of religion 
were unduly pressed upon them, the atmosphere of the 
place, the holy pictures and statues that lined the walls 
told their own tale and when evening came, one of the 
gentlewomen who assisted Mlle de R. in her hospitable 
duties, proposed to say an Our Father and Hail Mary 
aloud. A willing assent was given and all present joined 
in the prayer. Next day, their kind hostess proposed to 
distribute medals blessed by the Pope to all who desired 
them ; every rough, grimy hand was stretched out eagerly: 
“T, too, should like to have a medal for my little girl,” 
said the policeman, who kept guard at the door of the 
“ Patronage.” 

During the two worst days of the flood, the 28th and 
29th, when the rain fell in torrents and the water came 
nearer to the “ patronage,” the time hung heavy on the 
hands of the refugees. Their kind hostess provided for 
their amusement: cards and dominoes were given to the 
men, games to the children and to the women needle work 
that kept them occupied. Occasionally Mlle. de R. re- 
lated to them some anecdote, trait of history or reminis- 
cence of travel; they sat round her on the floor, chairs 
being scarce, and these rough men, rag-pickers or coal- 
heavers, and women scarcely less uncivilized hung on her 








every word. With a quickness of perception that is their 
birth-right, they grasped the drift of all she said, they 
understood, with curious rapidity the point of each story 
and their questions, answers or observations proved once 
more that the Parisian workman has a natural facility 
for entering into subjects far removed from the sphere 
in which he moves. It is this adaptability that makes him 
an easy prey to those who, for their own evil purposes, 
work on his feelings. Here, the influence may one day 
bring forth unexpected fruit! Gazing on the attentive 
listeners, with wide open eyes and respectful demeanor, 
we found it difficult to believe that these were the same 
men who are too often led away by Socialistic leaders, 
men who denounce the clericals and insult the curés, who 
preach war against the rich and build up barricades in the 
streets of Paris. Who knows if these dreary days of 
January, 1910 may not mark in the lives of some among 
them a beginning of better things. 

Sceptical and careless as they seem, they have a child- 
like simplicity that is often pathetic. One of the refu- 
gees, although lame and old, insisted on going back to visit 
his submerged home as soon as the flood seemed to de- 
crease. The object of his journey, neither an easy nor a 
safe one, was to find out whether his pet canary was alive. 
In the hurry of his departure he hung up the cage as high 
as possible and had the delight of finding his pet alive. 
Others touched us by their courtesy towards the women 
and children to whom they willingly gave the best places; 
others again brought Mlle. De R. loaves of bread: “ Will 
you give these,” they said, “to those who are worse off 
than we are.” An old woman bringing a well worn cloak: 
“Tt has been of use to me,” she said, “ but now I want it 
to be of use to others,” and she left it in Mlle. de R.’s 
hands. 

AN ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





Results of the British Elections 


LONDON, JANUARY 29, 1910. 

The election returns are now nearly complete. The 
last elections will have taken place and detailed figures 
will be in your possession by cable by the time this letter 
reaches you. But the few returns still outstanding to- 
day cannot alter the general situation. The essential fact 
is that the Government will have a nominal majority of 
a little over a hundred instead of a majority of 350 given 
to Mr. Asquith at the elections of 1906. 

I say a “nominal majority.” In 1906 Mr. Asquith’s 
cabinet secured a majority of 271 seats exclusively of the 
Irish Nationalist members. But the present general elec- 
tion gives him a majority that includes 82 or 83 Nation- 
alists. Even if we leave out of account the fact that nine 
of them are elected on an anti-Budget program, the Na- 
tionalists are at most allies, not followers, of the Govern- 
ment. If on any important question they differ with Mr. 
Asquith and go into the opposition lobby the Cabinet’s 
majority disappears and the Government is defeated by 
gome sixty votes. 

The Irish party thus dominates the whole position. One 
result is that already some prominent Conservatives are 
talking seriously of the question whether it would not be 
good policy for Mr. Balfour to throw over his Orange 
following and come to terms with Mr. Redmond. This 
development may not come immediately but it is a 
probability of the future. The record of sixty years of 
British policy shows that many great reforms are origi- 
nally proposed by the Liberals, and after having been at 
first declared impossible by the Conservatives are finally 
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accepted and carried by them. The successive extensions 
of the franchise; the introduction of Free Education ; the 
establishment of local government by County Councils in 
England and Ireland, are cases in point. 

When the Lords forced the appeal to the country and 
the whole Liberal press declared that England was on the 
verge of civil war, and the people seething with indigna- 
tion at the interference of the Peers with the prerogative 
of the House of Commons, I assured you in more than 
one letter, that most people were indifferent on the sub- 
ject. Instead of sweeping the country, the Liberals have 
secured the narrowest and most unstable of majorities. 
More than one of the Liberal candidates confesses that 
denunciations of the Peers produced little effect on the 
electors. “ We lost time ‘barking up the wrong tree’ 
when we talked on the Lords,” says one of them. What 
enabled Mr. Asquith’s friends to hold any ground at the 
elections was the fear of dear food inducing the electors 
to vote against Tariff Reform. 

For Catholics the most welcome result of the elections 
is that the new situation makes it certain that the Govern- 
ment will not be able to carry any hostile legislation 
against our schools. Mr. Asquith in his Albert Hall 
speech promised the Nonconformists a new education 
Bill and declared that the Government stood on this ques- 
tion precisely where it did four years ago. Several of 
his colleagues are pledged to support the Nonconformist 
campaign against denominational education. It was Mr. 
Lloyd-George who at the Free Church Council meeting 
of 1903 moved: “ That this Council, being deeply con- 
vinced of the injustice of teaching sectarian dogmas at 
the public expense, suggests to the education authorities 
that they should refuse to give money out of the rates to 
support sectarian schools.” 

And only last year Mr. Runciman, now at the head of 
the Education Department, was present at the celebration 
of Dr. Clifford’s jubilee as a Nonconformist pastor. Dr. 
Clifford is the very impersonation of the Nonconformist 
campaign against the Catholic schools. Yet the Minister 
of Education, Mr. Runciman, said: “I am not here as 
representing the Baptist Union or any other Nonconfor- 
mist body but as representing the State. On the 
education question we have been repulsed not defeated. 
Dr. Clifford is not prepared to lay down the sword, and 
where he leads we are prepared to follow.” 

However much Mr. Asquith and his colleagues may de- 
sire to redeem their pledges to the Nonconformsts, they 
are powerless to legislate in the face of eighty Nationalist 
votes. The schools are safe so far as this goes, but not 
from the harrying and persecution invented by Mr. Runci- 
man. As head of the Education Department he can vary 
a large number of regulations of detail. Let me give 
an instance. In more than one great centre our 
schools are threatened with an order to provide increased 
space for each scholar in the school buildings. Under the 
law not one penny of public money is given us for build- 
ings. We have to provide and keep them in repair. In 
Liverpool if the order is enforced the Catholics will either 
have to raise £100,000 (half a million of dollars) for 
school extension, or see some thousands of children trans- 
ferred from our schools to the undenominational schools. 
The undenominational schools can fulfil the new require- 
ments with the help of public money drawn from the rates. 
Thus to insist on larger schoolrooms is an easy method of 
penalising and embarrassing the Catholics. 

This is only one of Mr. Runciman’s weapons. It is to 
be hoped that at an early date the Irish party will raise 
a protest in Parliament against his proceedings. At the 
recent elections they vigorously supported him and others 








who are equally hostile to Catholic education. They 
issued a general mandate to the Irish electors in Great 
Britain to vote for Liberal candidates on the ground of 
Mr. Asquith having spoken favorably of Home Rule in 
his election manifesto at the Albert Hall gathering. Irish 
Catholics who hesitated to vote for Liberal candidates on 
the ground of their doubtful or unsatisfactory replies to 
the test question on education proposed by the Bishops, 
were told that they need not fear for the schools as the 
Irish party would protect them. It is true that many 
Irish Catholic voters nevertheless polled for the Conserva- 
tive candidates and at some of the later contests the Irish 
vote ran still more strongly in this direction on account 
of the unsatisfactory explanations and restrictions of Mr. 
Asquith’s Home Rule pledge given by some of hig col- 
leagues. But the final result was that the Catholic vote 
in Great Britain was sadly divided. In several places it 
was sufficiently united to secure the defeat of candidates 
of the Nonconformist militant type, the undenomination- 
alists and the secularists. But in others enemies of Catho- 
lic education owed the security of their seats to the Irish 
vote, 

The Nemesis of this division is that it is now plain that 
had the Irish leaders not interfered, but allowed the Irish 
Catholic voters in England to vote freely and unitedly 
against the enemies of Catholic education, parties would 
have been still more evenly balanced in the House of 
Commons and Mr. Redmond would have been a more 
absolute master of the situation. The action of the Irish 
party was no doubt controlled by the group of its mem- 
bers, who, forgetting Mr. Parnell’s statesmanlike doctrine 
of party independence, hold that the best hope for Ireland 
lies in making the Irish party practically a wing of the 
Liberal organization. In their new zeal for Mr. Asquith 
some of these gentlemen actually referred to Mr. Bir- 
rell’s Education Bill of 1906 as a kind of charter for the 
Catholic schools, and dwelt in their speeches on the griev- 
ances of the Nonconformists. 

Like the Catholic vote our Catholic press was also di- 
vided. One paper mixed up its defence of the schools 
with openly partisan Toryism. Most of the others sub- 
ordinated the School Question to that of Home Rule, 
and one of them made scandalous attacks on priests who 
had only carried out the orders of their Bishops, and put 
the facts bearing on the educatior’ question plainly before 
their people in order to guide them in their decision as to 
which candidate to support. As I looked through the 
Catholic papers each week end during the election cam- 
paign I often wished we had a paper here like AMERICA 
—Catholic and not partisan. 

In England old prejudices handicap a Catholic candi- 
date for the House of Commons. It is easier for a Jew 
or a Freethinker to obtain a seat. It is therefore satis- 
factory to note that nine Catholics have so far been re- 
turned for English constituencies, a small group, but 
larger than has sat in any House of Commons since Ref- 
ormation days. Of the nine five are Conservatives, two 
Liberals, one a Labor member and one a Nationalist. But 
on the Education question all will vote with the Irish, 
giving a Catholic education vote of some ninety-two 
members—enough to put Mr. Asquith in a minority, and 
force a change of government, 

Several distinctly anti-Catholic candidates have been 
rejected. Amongst these are the militant Orangeman, Mr. 
Sloan of Belfast, who lately appeared as a chairman at 
anti-convent meetings, and the Rev. Silas Hocking, au- 
thor of the “ Woman of Babylon ” and other anti-Catholic 
novels in which a Jesuit usually figures as the villain ead 
an imprisoned nun as a victimized heroine. 
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Fake Journalism 


The New York Evening Post would doubtless resent 
a classification among the fake journals of the Metropolis. 
It prints every day at the head of its editorial columns 
the reminder—for self-guidance no doubt—that “ the de- 
sign of this paper is to diffuse among the people correct 
information on all interesting subjects . . . and to 
cultivate a taste for sound literature.” What constitutes 
sound literature or how a taste for it may be cultivated 
are questions for discussion. Everyone knows, how- 
ever, what is meant by correct information. 

A recent Saturday issue of the Post had a catchy 
article entitled “Shelf of Fakers’ Writings—Boston 
Public Library Puts Dr. Cook’s Works Where They 
Will Have Company Annius, Du Halde, Psalmanazar, 
Mandeville, Lawson, and Others Included.” To find 
Du Halde linked with Dr. Cook and a motley company of 
more or less celebrated impostors is, to say the least, 
startling. His writings we have never seen mentioned 
save with respect. Glancing through the article in the 
Post we read: “ There have been many minor incursions 
by fakers more or less clever. Du Halde’s lengthy dis- 
course on China rings apparently true. The whole was 
taken from stories told by returning missionaries. Du 
Halde had never wandered more than a day’s journey 
from Paris.” 

A man may give correct information about Boston, 
and never wander beyond the limits of Manhattan, but 
he should be sure that the source of his information is 
trustworthy. Du Halde’s “ Description Géographique 
Historique de l’empire de la Chine” was the 
first book written by a European which treated the history 
of China with exactness and detail. It has been trans- 
lated into many languages and is always cited as a 








standard authority. An English translation appeared in 
1736. 

Du Halde was also the successor of Legobien in giv- 
ing to the world the “Lettres Edifiantes,” which he 
edited with great ability and of which numerous editions 
and translations have been issued. Both these works of 
Du Halde are among the references given in the really 
remarkable article on China written for “ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia” by the celebrated Orientalist, Henri 
Cordier. From this it is clear that Du Halde is not a 
faker. Nor is he on the shelf of Fakers’ Writings in the 
Boston Public Library, because there is no such shelf, as 
the following answer to our inquiry shows: 

“ Boston Pusriic Lrprary, Fes. 5. 
“DEAR Sir: 

“TI beg to acknowledge your favor of February 4. 
We have no ‘ Shelf of Fakers’ Writings’ at the Boston 
Public Library. We do not attempt to determine 
the value of travellers’ tales or to put a valuation upon 
what any book contains. To do that is manifestly beyond 
our power. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ Horace G. WADLIN, 
“ Librarian.” 


The writer in the Post has made good a claim to a 
place on his imaginary “ Fakers’ Shelf.” 





The Emmanuel Movement 


What is the Emmanuel movement in the Episcopal 
Church? Its physical side presents no difficulty. We 
comprehend the care of nervous patients or the ameliora- 
tion of their condition by suggestion and similar means 
working through the imagination. What is more difficult 
to grasp is its spiritual side; how a church claims such 
a therapeutic as its function. In explaining this some 
take the ground that the gift of healing belongs to the 
Church; others, that the Church has a peculiar power 
over the intellect and will. It would be worth while to 
show how inconsistent with a right notion of the power 
of the Church and its ministry the practice of the Em- 
manuel movement is, were it not that its practitioners 
seem to lose sight altogether of the supernatural. The 
account they give of their work does not show them 
doing anything beyond the power of any so-called mental 
healer. They subordinate themselves entirely to physi- 
cians, a very proper thing to do, though it implies a 
certain abandonment of their professional claims; but 
whether this subordination is a part of their system or 
only a prudent means to preclude opposition, is not clear. 
This, however, is clear, that the movement makes for the 
natural against the supernatural and tends to the de- 
struction of Christian dogma. It shuts out sin, sacra- 
ments and grace, and puts forward the unregenerate 
human will as sufficient for man’s salvation. It therefore 
will draw its followers farther and farther from Chris- 


tianity. 
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Preying on the Dead 


A real grievance due to the tyrannical exercise of au- 
thority is made public by the indignant citizens of Marcos 
Juarez, in the Argentine Republic. In that city, the town 
council happens to be controlled by Freemasons, who 
have made aise of their legislative powers to frame an 
ordinance which is simply a blast of persecution. Al- 
though all creeds are tolerated in Argentina the Roman 
Catholic religion is the “religion of State” and is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. For this reason, the President 
of the republic, whoever or whatever he may be, proposes 
names to the Holy See for any vacancy that may occur 
in the hierarchy. The government also makes appropria- 
tions for the support of religion. In the face of such 
constitutional guarantees, the councilmen of Marcos 
Juarez have advertised their broadmindedness, freedom 
from prejudice and respect for religion by levying a tax 
of two hundred pesos ($193.00, U. S. gold) on every 
corpse brought into a church for a funeral service. If 
the prayers for the dead are recited over the body at the 
church door, without any service within the sacred edi- 
fice, a tax of only fifty pesos ($48.25, U. S. gold) is 
levied. In that country, what we call a house funeral is 
a thing unknown. The bodies of those who die in the 
Catholic communion, whether mighty or lowly, rich or 
poor, old or young, are invariably conveyed to the church. 
The town council, therefore, has aimed a blow at a pious 
custom in general use. The Catholic citizens have pe- 
titioned the government for relief on the grounds of the 
unconstitutionality of the measure. It seems strange that 
in any civilized country any body of lawmakers should 
be so degraded as to formulate such a measure and placard 
the town with it. Even though the ordinance should be 
annulled by the higher authorities, the cryptic councilmen 
have given a glaring proof of their hostility not only to 
the faith as a system but to those who find strength and 
consolation in its religious observances. As Argentina 
is now in the midst of a presidential campaign, the hateful 
ordinance may be taken as a sign of the conscious power 
and irreligious tendency of the Masonic fraternity in that 
country. 





What Vestments Shall We Wear? 


The proper form and colors of vestments is being dis- 
cussed in the Ecclesiastical Review by two writers in 
favor of at least modified Gothic form and old-world 
tints, against the form we are accustomed to and aniline 
dyes. They represent a school long in existence in 
Germany and England, and are strong in art and es- 
thetics. We fear the faithful are largely Philistines. 
Moreover, the Latin races are not likely to submit gladly 
even in this matter to the Teuton. There is, in these 
advocates of reform, what seems like exaggeration. 
French court abbés of prerevolutionary times may have 
been inclined to tight-fitting cassock, with sweeping 





trails; but it is not clear how the cutting down of chasu- 
bles is to be connected with such vanity; and to attribute 
this to an imitating of the ladies’ tailor-made gowns of 
the period, is to say something difficult of proof. The 
tailor-made gown, as we understand it, is a very modern 
invention. One glancing through a book on dress will 
see the ladies of those days affecting widespread skirts, 
and clinging gowns coming in only after the Revolution. 
As to the sweeping trail, it is something recognized by 
Rome as belonging to the costume of ecclesiastics of 
certain station. The old cry of “ fiddle-shape” and 
“ violin-case ” vestments will not move those devotees to 
French forms; and the stout old pastor would probably 
look as clumsy in the voluminous Gothic as in the modern 
chasuble, while the youthful form of the assistant is as 
graceful in the latter as it would be in the former. If the 
Holy See so ordains, priests will all exchange our ani- 
line-dyed, fiddle-shaped vestments for modified Gothic 
of subdued, esthetic hue. But many will do so with heavy 
hearts and there will be heavy hearts, too, among their 
people. It is hard to part with old friends, and the 
modern form and the bright colors have many to love 
them. For, after all, as Andrew Lang, singing in “The 
Galleries’ the charms of the two schools of art, con- 
fesses: 
“You still must win the public vote, 
“Philistia ! ” 

But should the day of the decree ever come, we shall 
not follow the advice of one advocate of the Gothic 
form, to go for our new vestments to the Benedictine 
monastery on the “Isle of Calday near England,” be- 
cause the so-called Benedictines of the Isle of Calday, 
South Wales, are a Church of England community, and 
not sons of St. Benedict at all. 





The Fairbanks incident is closed. His fiasco in Rome 
was as sad an experience for him as his cocktail scandal 
at home. Archbishop Ireland promptly set public opinion 
right on the Pope’s attitude to the sectarian politician, 
and the further explanation of Archbishop Farley and 
of the Apostolic Delegate at Washington said all that 
could be said in the matter except perhaps what Mr. 
Brisbane added in the Evening Journal of February 15, 
that all the Italians that could be made Methodists in 
a thousand years in Rome would not fill a taxicab. 





Bartoli has fallen flat. The newspapers do not take 
him seriously. The Italian press treated him as a charla- 
tan. It was too much to expect our American reporters 
to warm up to the Waldensian exploit. Had he come as 
a Christian Scientist, an Emmanuelite, a Doukhobor, or 
a Holy Roller, he might have expected some attention ; 
but the Waldenses are a trifle too long sepultured for 
resurrection, and would not stand an equal chance with 
the cold storage foods now under legal scrutiny. 
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The Literary Digest has shown the cloven foot. It has 
permitted an unknown slanderer to defile its pages with 
a series of manifest and wanton falsehoods about the 
morality of laity and clergy in South America. A few 
months ago the editors sent around a cringing letter to 
say that some Protestants considered them too Catholic 
in their selection of articles. Now, we shall expect 
another catch-penny circular to show how impartial they 
are. Why do Catholics take the Digest? It is cheap and 
common and occasionally coarse in its choice of extracts. 
We have reason to know that as a rule intelligent Catho- 
lics have dropped it during the past years. A prominent 
Catholic firm used to advertise in its columns frequently ; 
but since its faux pas about Joan of Arc, the returns on 
their advertisement fell off by 90 per cent. Now they 
are patronizing other mediums which employ well-bred 
editors who, though occasionally incorrect on subjects of 
interest to Catholics, are always polite, never offensive. 


The Protestant Bishop of London complained in a 
charge to his clergy in 1866: “ There are amongst us 
churches in which the ornaments about the Communion 
Table, the vestments, the attitudes and conduct of the 
clergy, make it difficult for any stranger to know whether 
he is in an Anglican or a Roman Catholic place of 
worship.” Now the stranger’s difficulty commences on 
the outside: the architecture, crosses and pictured win- 
dows are faithful copies of Catholic models; and when 
the guileless man goes in, as not infrequently happens 
in New York, he finds altars, crucifixes, confessionals, 
and such statuary as is said to have elicited the exclama- 
tion: ‘ When did the saints turn Protestant?” To such 
imitators of the externals of Catholic worship, two Acts 
of Parliament of 1643 and 1644, cited in the current 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, should prove instructive read- 
ing. These Acts ordain under heavy penalties “ that all 
representations of any of the persons of the Trinity, or 
of any Angell, or Saint, in or about any Church or 
Chappell, or in any open place, shall be utterly demol- 
ished; and that no such shall hereafter be set up”; like- 
wise, “that all Copes, Surplisses, superstitious Vest- 
ments, Roods, Fonts, Tapers, Candlesticks, Crucifixes, 
Crosses, Images, Rayls, Altars and organs shall be utterly 
defaced.” It would greatly convenience Catholics and 
subserve honesty if the children of Parliament would 
observe the injunctions of their parent. 


The first great volcanic eruption in the republic of 
Costa Rica during the past sixty years took place in 
Mount Poas, distant nineteen miles from the capital, 
San José. The volcano belched forth great boulders like 
a charge of Titanic shrapnel. Eighty lives were lost. 
Fears are entertained that consequent seismic disturb- 
ances may destroy or injure some part of the Panama 


Canal works. 

















LITERATURE 


Southern Rhodesia. By Percy F. Hone. London: George 
3ell & Sons. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume, as the author’s note informs us, is an attempt to 
record the administrative and industrial development of South- 
ern Rhodesia since its occupation by the British South Africa 
Company. Southern Rhodesia is that part of the chartered com- 
pany’s territory lying south of the Zambesi, and is subdivided into 
the two regions of Mashonaland and Matabeleland. Though it is 
smaller in extent than the northern section of the country, it is 
by far the more thickly populated and settled of the two, besides 
being the theatre of more stirring events within the last twenty 
years. 

The author treats of many facts and many questions, and we 
venture to think his book is the best, if not the only one of its 
kind, for providing information for intending visitors and settlers. 
He shows how the country has passed through various stages of 
wilful waste and woful want until, at length, it seems to have 
emerged from its prolonged schooling of bitter experience into a 
state of reasonable satisfaction with the present and of healthy 
optimism with regard to the future. 

The chapters on transport make entertaining reading. At a 
time when there were no railways and when, owing to rinderpest, 
practically all the oxen had been killed off, the situation was 
saved by the donkeys. It may be imagined how eagerly, under 
such circumstances, the colonists awaited the extension of the 
railway. In the rainy season coaches and wagons had often to 
wait for days on a river bank until the waters had subsided. 
Yet perhaps travellers in such a predicament were better off 
than Xenophon and his ten thousand Greeks, who were prepared 
to march up to the source of a river in order to effect a passage. 

Though the gold area, which extends over most of the country, 
has been by no means completely prospected, and though the 
mining industry may therefore go on developing for a long time 
to come, yet, as the author points out, the future of Rhodesia 
will ultimately depend upon its agriculture. Its maize-growing 
capacity is extraordinarily great, and if a remedy be found for 
the wheat-rust, it may eventually rival Canada as a wheat pro- 
ducing country. 

Unlike Canada, Rhodesia is not yet a poor-man’s country. 
Farmers, it is true, are already making comfortable profits, and a 
Rhodesian farmer who has known country life in Canada will not 
be anxious to return; but then an initial capital of £500 is rather 
a modest outlay for a successful agriculturist in Rhodesia. 

Referring to conditions in the Rocky Mountains and in Mani- 
toba, Mr. Hone says: “ This life of stern discipline and toil, 
though it offers a splendid school for building up a great nation, 
is not attractive to those who have the capital to seek a more 
romantic existence, especially when this is found in a tropical 
country with a temperate climate, in a land abounding in wild 
game, where the supply of native labor enables a man to make a 
living free from excessive manual toil; a country, too, where 


| there is always a chance of winning or losing a fortune, and above 





all, a land undeveloped, boundless in its unknown resources and 
possibilities where history is being made, and whose 
whole political, industrial and commercial destiny will be shaped 
by its early influences.” 

Both the early and the still outstanding differences between 
the settlers and the company are explained at considerable length, 
and the author shows how the work of adjustment was indefi- 
nitely delayed by the death of Cecil Rhodes, whose commanding 
personality compelled the confidence and embodied the aspira- 
tions of both contending parties. J. KENDAL, s.J. 





Bishop de Mazenod, his inner life and virtues. By the Very 
Rev. FatHer Evcene Barrtz, O.M.I. London: R. & T. Wash- 
bourne. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros, 
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As the title of this book indicates, it is not a chronological 
record of the venerable founder of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late. Most of the remarkable events in the seventy-nine years of 
Bishop Mazenod’s life are, indeed, to be found scattered through 
the twenty-one chapters on his “endeavor to be perfect,” “his 
spirit of piety,” “his love of poverty and the poor,” etc.; but in 
order to find them one must read the whole book, as there is no 
alphabetical index of proper names. The original work was 
written in French. The present English translation is very well 
done by an English-speaking Oblate now living in Dublin. The 
introduction by the translator gives a short biography of a dozen 
pages which adds greatly to the value of the book. The trans- 
lator remarks: “It would not be fair to say that this excellent 
and edifying book presents us with a holy man ‘ chopped up into 
virtues,’ as Cardinal Newman observed in reference to certain 
Lives of the Saints. Nevertheless, it leaves room for the mention 
in a little space of the salient outward facts in the career of 
Bishop de Mazenod, or at least in his early life.” Father Baffie’s 
work is a storehouse of instruction and example not only for all 
religious but for all ecclesiastics as well, and for those of the laity 
who value an interior life. Eugene de Mazenod was in his 
twenty-sixth year, a handsome and popular young nobleman, 
when his early and continued piety developed into the resolution 
to study for the priesthood. “Is it true, Eugene, that you wish 
to be a priest?” said his grand-uncle to him one day in 1802. 
“Certainly, uncle,” replied the boy. “ What!” said the vener- 
able ecclesiastic, who had been the Vicar-General of Mgr. de 
Belsunce, Bishop of Marseilles. “How can you think of such a 
thing? Don’t you know you are the last of our family? Is our 
name to die out?” Eugene answered as quick as thought: 
“Uncle, don’t vou think it would be a great honor for our 
family to end by a priest?” 

One distinctive merit of this anecdotic and interesting inner 
life of a great priest, an exemplary bishop, and a wise and prac- 
tical founder of a religious congregation which is doing noble 
missionary work, is that the narrative is thoroughly human. 
The author does not hide, nor even minimize, the defects of 
Bishop de Mazenod. He admits that he was quick-tempered, im- 
pulsive, and apparently, though not really, autocratic. 





Charlotte Grace O’Brien: Selections with a Memoir. By 
STEPHEN GwyNN. Dublin: Maunsel & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gwynn apologizes unnecessarily for the imperfections of 
his work. His frankness in disclosing the domestic deficiencies 
of his grandfather, William Smith O’Brien, is excessive, and, we 
think, misleading, but the same quality enables him to give a full 
and charming picture of the patriot’s daughter. It was said of 
the father that he was too much Smith, too little O’Brien; in the 
daughter O’Brien predominated, Original, independent, impetu- 
ous and altogether lovable, she held and ardently advocated 
views at variance with those of her family and class without 
ever losing a friend; while by identifying herself with the people 
and their interests—she was a Land Leaguer, a Parnellite, and 
even a Separatist—she won a devotion that had not been ex- 
tended to her family since her ancestor, the Tanist of Thomond, 
bartered his Faith for English favor. Her personal characteris- 
tics, revealed on every page of her correspondence and in her 
nephew’s deft delineations, will win the heart of the reader. 
She loved horses, dogs, flowers, children and the open air, and 
traversed the country in a pony cart, canopied by an aged um- 
brella, which she slit in front and thus converted into “a tent, 
window, and window-frame,” through which she surveyed the 
ever-varying and, to her, unmatchable beauties of Irish scenery. 
Her unconventional ways and her warm sympathies constantly 
led her into adventures that make delightful reading, but she 
was much more than an eccentric woman. “She was the life- 
long champion, friend and servant of the poor.” She had been 





influenced as a child by Paddy Keily, her father’s man-of-all- 
work, who worked discreetly, but taught her by nature stories 
and fairy legend “to see and think and feel more successfully 
than any other teacher of her childhood.” She grew up with “a 
passionate love for her country and her race and a sense of kin- 
ship with its poorest people.” 

This found expression in a way that brought her name prom- 
inently before the American public. Finding, in 1881, tMe 
arrangements of a Queenstown liner for emigrant girls lacking 
in decency, she at once “tumbled into the fight” to reform the 
steerage system of the entire passenger service, and never flagged 
till she had bent Parliament and the ship companies to her will. 
Her interest in emigrant girls brought her to the United States, 
where the then Bishop Ireland, Boyle O’Reilly and Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey greatly aided her, and she made friends everywhere. 
It was partly at her initiative that Father John J. Riordan was 
appointed chaplain of Castle Garden and the Mission of the 
Rosary established, in 1883. Her comments on American life 
are frequent but flatteringly appreciative. 

Her American visit strongly influenced her conversion, a few 
years later, to the faith of her ancestors. “In America the great 
witness for Christian moral life as against divorce is the Catholic 
Church, and here in Ireland, where faith is a living power, mor- 
ality is strongest. I went into convent after convent and 
saw the saintly faces; everywhere I saw the intense reality of 
Catholic faith, of laymen and priests, shown in self-denial and 
works for God and man. Worship in their churches is so 
devotional it makes the spiritual exercises of Protestant congre- 
gations seem hardly worship at all.” It was the sight of the 
Foynes villagers praying at the deathbed of a child that finally 
determined her to examine the grounds of faith. Aubrey de 
Vere lent her books and Father Russell, S.J., received her into 
the Church. Thereafter, though her interest in the Irish lan- 
guage, industrial and political movements continued, her religion 
was the absorbing element of her life. 

Her poems show true poetic power, if occasional contempt of 
technique, but the prose selections have all her own originality 
and charm. Her “ Catholic Letter” to Standish O’Grady attains 
sublimity; though it thrills with Catholic feeling her Protestant 
nephew finds ir it “the true accent of greatness.” Its burden is 
that, by their fidelity to their religion and its duties, the Irish 
have attained the fulness of the Beatitudes: “‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ Stand at a Catholic 
death-bed in Ireland. ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’ Go abroad into the nations and see the children 
of God—monks and nuns, priests and laypeople—conquering the 
earth for Christ. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.’ Who ever really knew our people who had not first 
‘seen God’?” 

The reader of this exquisite book will not wonder at Boyle 
O’Reilly’s tribute to its subject: “I admire and esteem her almost 
above anyone I have ever known.” M. K. 





~~ 


La France de Louis XIII, par Nort Aymés. Paris: Nou- 
velle Librairie Nationale. 

This is a volume of a series, “Les Idées Claires,” edited by 
its author. As a study of a period, it glances at everything that 
went to make up the period: the Protestant political organiza- 
tion, a state within the state, the nobility, the army, the bour- 
geoisie, the clergy, the people of the country and town, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the financial system, literature, art, 
manners, the Thirty Years’ War, trade and the colenies, and 
Richelieu. If it gives only a glance at so many of them, it is 
because in a small book of 331 pages anything more is impossible. 
In great measure, however, it is an apology for Richelieu. 
Catholics generally look askance at his policy during the Thirty 
Years’ War, holding it rather scandalous in the Minister of 
France to have supported the Protestants, The author en- 
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deavors to show that Richelieu’s policy was not only the best for 
the temporal greatness of his country, which could rise to the 
first place only on the ruins of the Hapsburgs, but also for its 
spiritual restoration. To have supported the Catholic side in 
Germany would have thrown the Huguenots into the arms of 
the Protestants as enemies of France. To support the Protest- 
ants, on the contrary, attached them to the crown, and therefore 
prevented an intimate association with their coreligionists, 
whence became possible their extinction and Catholic unity on 
one side of the Rhine and religious divisions on the other. The 
theory, if not altogether convincing, is worth considering. The 
author’s sneering tone in speaking of the annulling of the 
marriage of Henry IV with Margaret of Valois, to which he 
gives eight lines, are unworthy of him and the general tone of 
his work. His account of the childhood and education of Louis 
XIII is sympathetic, and moves the reader to pity. English 
readers will be astonished at seeing an entire chapter of fifty 
pages given to Corneille, or rather to an analysis of his chief 
works. An English writer on the Elizabethan period would 
never dream of presenting to educated readers a literary analysis 
of “Hamlet,” “King Lear” and “Macbeth.” Can it be that 
educated Frenchmen to-day do not know their great dramatist? 
The chapter on Descartes is unsatisfactory; it attempts too much 
and says too little. But on the whole, the book is an interesting 
and useful one to the student of history, opening up views, often 
original, which he may follow up leisurely in his own way and 
at his own time, It contains a good bibliography. 





The Education of the Will. By Jures Payor, Litt. Ph.D. 
Translated by Smitn Ezy Jexurre, M.D., Ph.D. 

The author considers his subject under two aspects; the 
Theoretical and the Practical: and divides his book accord- 
ingly into two sections. I. The Theoretical—It is much to 
be regretted that M. Payot’s use of technical terms is de- 
cidedly loose, so loose, in fact, that even a careful examina- 
tion fails to reveal what precisely the author holds with re- 
gard to the very theme of his book. Nowhere does he define 
“ education,” “ will,” “ man,” or “soul;” his nearest approach 
to a definition being a somewhat vague description of these 
entities. This is all the more regrettable considering that the 
tone of the book is rather polemical; and M. Payot’s language 
lets us know neither our opponents, nor the weapons with 
which we are contending against them. 

It would appear, however, that M. Payot’s views, when 
stripped of much verbiage, may readily be reconciled with 
the tenets of Scholastic Philosophy regarding the nature and 
function of the Will, though several passages might be 
alleged which at first sight would seem to contain principles 
somewhat heterodox. It may be that the influerce said to 
be exercised upon the will by the passions and by certain 
pathological states are somewhat exaggerated; still, the 
author seems to hold, first, that there is such a soul-faculty 
as the will, and secondly, that in its operation this faculty 
is free. He speaks of himself as a “determinist” of a mild 
type, when condemning the theory of an antecedently deter- 
mined will as enunciated by Kant, Schopenhauer and Spen- 
cer; but by “determinism” he seems to mean simply that the 
will must embrace its object sub ratione boni: and he ex- 
plicitly denies that will is antecedently determined “ad unum 
prae aliis.” 

While M. Payot’s theory may be explained into orthodoxy, 
still as a clear and connected statement of the Philosophy 
of the Will, this part of the book is by no means to be 
commended. 

II. The Practical—In his treatment of this aspect of the 
subject, M. Payot displays to advantage the qualities of 
clearness and conciseness so lamentably wanting in his dis- 
cussion of the Theory. The result is an essay of considerable 





value. This second section might well be called “On the 
natural means of preserving chastity.” Chastity, he looks 
upon as synonymous with mastery of self, the proof of true 
manhood, the triumph of will-power and the highest perfec- 
tion to which the education of the will can be carried. “ The 
Church is right in considering chastity as the supreme guar- 
antee of the energy of the will—an energy which in turn 
guarantees for the priest the possibility of all other sacrifices.” 

M. Payot may or may not be a Catholic; but his descrip- 
tion of the temptations and dangers which assail the ordinary 
young man, and of the means to be used in overcoming and 
avoiding them, are fully in keeping with the spirit of the 
Church. However, there is one rift in the lute: when detail- 
ing the methods of strengthening the will against vice, 
M. Payot leaves the supernatural quite out of the reckoning. 
Still, it may be urged, that since M, Payot is dealing ex 
professo only with the natural means of educating the will, 
the supernatural does not fall within the compass of his argu- 
ment. 

Two remarks in this second section call for criticism. 
The first occurs on p. 303, and involves a direct contradiction 
of the author’s main contention. Again, on p. 335, we are 
confronted with the startling information that it is hardly 
possible to observe chastity with absolute success. Still, 
when one remembers that the writer has rejected religion and 
the supernatural as necessary aids to morality, his confession 
of human helplessness is doubtless sincere and, from his 
point of view, truthful. 





The Confessions of Saint Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. As 
Translated out of the Original Latin by Epwarp Bovuverie Pvu- 
sey, D.D., and edited by Tempre Scort, with an Introduction by 
Auice MeyNneLt. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Thackeray wrote that “even dull autobiographies are pleasant 
to read.” We are all very curious about one another, and it is 
strange that we are, because our curiosity ordinarily has very 
little to feed on. The common intercourse of life is a mask 
rather than a revealment of intimate spiritual experiences, and 
one can always yield to a prudent hesitancy before committing 
himself to the statement that he knows even his closest friend. 

Therefore, anything that a man tells us about himself in a de- 
liberately undertaken self-confession is apt to prove of interest. 
When the man is an intellectual genius and, as in the case of 
Saint Augustine, combines unusual force of character with more 
than poetical ideals of human life and conduct, this withdrawing 
of the veil from the innermost secrets of his heart is more than 
a mere individual act; it is an epoch in the history of our race. 
For this reason the Confessions will always be a book of interest. 
Mrs. Meynell, in her introduction, calls attention to the sincerity 
of Saint Augustine and of all great men. It is a good point to 
make in regard to the Confessions; and, if the present reprint 
will do anything towards introducing more sincerity into the re- 
ligious atmosphere of an age that confuses hygiene and social 
economy with religious spirit and obligation, we welcome it with 
enthusiasm. The book has been artistically prepared. The paper, 
letter-press and binding make it also a book for frequent use 
and not for mere display. The illustrations by Maxwell Arm- 
field are delicate color-schemes, but are more decorative than 
illustrative. 

Father Finn’s stories present a remarkable instance of enduring 
popularity. It is some years since Father Finn retired from au- 
thorship under the stress of parochial duties. But the annual 
novel, so essential in ordinary cases to keep an author’s name 
alive and his ealry books on the market, has not been necessary in 
the case of the author of “Tom Playfair,” who writes that the 
sale of his books was larger during the past year than in former 
years. 
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Reviews and Magazines 


The veteran journalist, Francis E. 
Leupp, writes in the current Atlantic on 
“The Waning Power of the Press,” and 
gives the following list of causes-for the 
phenomenon noted in his title: “The 
transfer of both properties and policies 
from personal to impersonal control; the 
rise of the cheap magazine; the tendency 
to specialization in all forms of public in- 
struction; the fierceness of competition in 
the newspaper business; the demand for 
large capital, unsettling the former equi- 
poise between counting-room and editorial 
room; the invasion of newspaper offices by 
the universal mania of hurry; the devel- 
opment of the news-getting at the expense 
of the news-interpreting function; the ten- 
dency to remold narratives of fact so as 
to confirm office-made policies; the grow- 
ing disregard of decency in the choice of 
news to be specially exploited; and the 
scant time now spared by men of the world 
for reading journals of general intelli- 
gence.” It is interesting to learn that Mr. 
Leupp believes strongly in a general desire 
on the part of the public for signed arti- 
cles. In “La Maestra” Caroline Matthews 
writes engagingly about a school-teacher’s 
life in Asolo; here, according to her, 
Church and State seem to hit it off to- 
gether with remarkable success in the field 
of elementary education. Raymond M. 
Alden has an article contrasting recent 
literature with the old in the changed atti- 
tude towards “poetic justice.” We sup- 
pose it is weakness, rather than lack of 
judgment which deters him from arriving 
at certain obvious conclusions. Katherine 
Tynan has a poem, “ Lavender,” in the pret- 
tiest neo-Celtic manner. 





The February Review of Reviews con- 
tains the lament of a minister over the 
remarkable decrease in candidates to the 
Protestant ministry, instancing particularly 
the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches. In 
the universities law, medicine and den- 
tistry completely outdistance theology, 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia 
thaving less than two and one-half per cent. 
of church candidates. The reasons he as- 
signs are significant. The first is that race 
suicide prevails in the source of supply. 
“In the class in which the larger part of 
the membership of the church is to be 
found there is a shocking and alarming 
decrease in the number of children spring- 
ing therefrom. The decreased number of 
children in the church of the rich and the 
cultured (the Episcopal) is an obvious 
fact. The Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches have the same 
melancholy tale to tell.” And the pastors 
are little better than the flock, for “even 





the ministry itself partakes of the ten- 
dency,” the average in his own convocation 
being two children to a family, though he, 
by exception, had contributed six to swell 
the percentage. Other reasons for lack of 
candidates are continual splitting up of 
churches and “confusion of doctrinal 
standards.” What is “insisted on to-day 
may be witnessed indifferently to-morrow, 
disregarded the day after, denied the next 
week, and laughed out of court at the end 
of the month.” The writer attributes to 
“many high in the church” indifference 
to creed, treachery to solemn obligations, 
weakness in dealing with violators and 
“juggling.” “chicanery” and “ casuistry” 
in “paltering with statements which meant 
one simple thing when they were enun- 
ciated.” The candidate asks with Pilate. 
“What is Truth?” but finds no wisdom 
“in the multitude of counsellors,” who 
either have no “standards of belief” or 
have not “any power of maintaining 
them.” They will have to accommodate 
their views to “the village tyrant and the 
urban ecclesiastical despot,” a difficult task 
when, as often happens, these two are in 
conflict. In fine, this Protestant clergyman, 
unconsciously no doubt, accounts for the 
decrease of ministers in Protestant 
Churches by showing that these churches 
are truly Protestant. 





The English Fortnightly for February 
rings loud with the clash of arms in the 
political battle waged during January. It 
contains no fewer than seven papers on 
questions likely to form subjects of debate 
in the next Parliament. In the article on 
“English and American Elections” we are 
surprised to find Sydney Brooks confessing 
that Americans show greater moderation 
of action and temperament in political cam- 
paigns than Englishmen. Mr. Brooks is 
inclined to see some justice in the harsh 
criticism that, in the conduct of political 
campaigns in their own country the Eng- 
lish “are a nation of rowdies.” Among 
the literary articles is one on Francis 
Thompson, by Katherine Tynan, in which 
nothing new about the poet appears, either 
in criticism or in biographical information. 
Francis Gribble has a sound and striking 
article on Victor Hugo, in the course of 
which he discusses the question “ whether 
Victor Hugo was a great man or a great 
windbag,” and arrives at the conclusion 
that he was the latter. The writer draws a 
convincing picture of the blatant French- 
man, posing as a noble and disinterested 
public preacher of morality and fine senti- 
ment, and living meanwhile a private life 
governed by barnyard ideals, which, in his 
own case, he had the hardihood to defend 
in a spirit of sublime conceit. 





Milan recently celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 





the great Ambrosian Library by its foun- 
der, St. Charles Borromeo. It was a 
library of 30,000 volumes in his time, which 
seems a small number beside the 250,000 
volumes of to-day. His collection of 
codices and palimpsests was a remarkable 
one. “He had agents, friends and assist- 
ants in all parts of the world,” says The 
Atheneum, “who were on the lookout for 
treasures to enrich the collection, These, 
once deposited in the Ambrosiana, were 
guarded with the utmost vigilance, as is 
proved by the inscription on the black 
marble tablet still existing in the vestibule 
which forbids the removal of any book 
from the library under pain of excommu- 
nication. Of equal importance with the 
collection of books and MSS. were the 
works of art brought together by the Car- 
dinal, and among those which he prized 
most highly were Raphael’s cartoon for 
the fresco of ‘The School of Athens,’ in 
the Vatican; the Madonna and Child with 
St. Anne and the little St. John—a compo- 
sition founded in part upon Leonardo’s 
cartoon (now in the Diploma Gallery at 
Burlington House), Luini in his picture 
having added the figure of St. Joseph; and 
the beautiful portrait of a woman in profile 
which modern criticism no longer regards 
as by Leonardo, but assigns to Ambrogio 
de Pregis. Many other pictures were ac- 
quired by the Cardinal for the Ambrosi- 
ana, and the collections have gone on in- 
creasing since his day. A number of new 
rooms have now been opened, among them 
one containing a celebrated fresco by 
Luini, well known to connoisseurs, but 
hitherto not always accessible.” 

“The minister of a Boston church,” says 
the Boston Evening Transcript, “ recently 
reported that he had four hundred families 
in his parish and an average Sunday morn- 
ing congregation of fifty people. 
Another minister with two hundred and 
thirty-five families reports an attendance 
of almost three hundred, and another with 
seven hundred and fifty families under his 
care seldom faces six hundred people at 
any one servite. A church could 
be mentioned that reports about a thousand 
members and a morning congregation of 
about five hundred. This discrepancy is 
due to a misleading church roll. It con- 
tains the names of several hundred church 
members who have moved away or disap- 
peared, but whose names are still kept on 
the roll and reported. Another church has 
an attendance nearly three times its church 
membership. This is due to the fact that it 
appeals to the floating population which re- 
fuses to identify itself with the church, 
though attending the services when inclin- 
ation and convenience encourage. Some- 
times a difference like this is due to a lack 
of spiritual vitality and of the earnestness 
which leads to church membership.” 
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What is true of the Protestant churches 
in Boston is doubtless equally true of all 
the big cities in the land. It is a proof 
that Protestantism is fast losing its hold 
on the one-time church goer. Incidentally 
it shows how unreliable are Protestant 
church statistics, 





The annual meeting of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society took 
place at the Catholic Club, New York, on 
February 9. The meeting was called for 
the election of officers and the general 
transaction of business. The following 
ticket was presented by the Executive 
Council and elected for the coming year: 
President, Charles G. Herbermann, 
Ph.D., LL.D.; Vice-President, Stephen 
Farrelly; Treasurer, Richard S. Treacy; 
Recording Secretary, John E. Cahalan; 
Corresponding Secretary, Joseph H. Far- 
gis; Librarian, Rev. M. J. Considine; 
Trustees, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. 
Mooney, V.G.; Rt. Rev. Mgr. James H. 
McGean; Henry Heide; Thomas S. 
O’Brien, LL.D.; Thomas F. Woodlock, 


LL.D., Peter Condon and Thomas F. 
Meehan; Councillors, Hon. Edward B. 


Amend, LL.D.; Rev. Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, S.J.; Rev. Joseph F. Delany, D.D.; | 
Edward J. Maguire and Andrew J. Ship- 
man, 











The “Catholic Who’s Who” informs 
us that Father Russell has been editor of | 
the Jrish Monthly since 1873, and that | 
Father Hudson began to edit the Ave | 
Maria in 1875. The careers of these two | 
veteran editors have been remarkable in 
other respects besides length of years. 
Perhaps no other living editor has done 
more than either of these men for the en- 
couragement of Catholic writers and the 
improvement of Catholic literature. 





For the relief of the victims of the 
earthquake disaster in Italy the Pope re- 
ceived and dispensed the sum of $1,400,000. 
An illustrated report showing how this 
relief fund was distributed has been issued 
from the Vatican, the English translation 
of which has been prepared by Dom Gas- 
quet. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


of the Constitution. A | 
of the American Union. | 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s | 
ons. 


Tennyson. The Leslie Stephen Lecture: Delivered 
in the Senate House, Cambridge, on November 
lith, 1909. By William Paton Ker, M.A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Net 30 cents. 

A History of the Catholic Church in St. 
Minn. By Father Durward. St. James, 

St. James Church. Net 15 cents. 

Ireland and Her People. A_ Library of Irish 
Biography, together with a Popular History of 
Ancient and Modern Erin. By Thomas W. H. 
Fitzgerald. Volume II. Chicago: Fitzgerald 
Book Company. 

Die Freiheit Der Wissenschaft. Ein Gang ¢urch | 
das moderne Geistesleben. By Josef Rauch | 


The Biographical Stor 
study of the Geowth 
By Edward Elliott. 


ames, 
finn.: 





Innsbruck: Druck und Verlag von Fel. Rauch. 
Net $1.50. 





EDUCATION 


Shortly after the breaking of the storm 
which followed the now famous address of 
Bishop McFaul, delivered at the com- 
mencement exercises of the College of St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, last June, the 
Chicago Citizen published an editorial on 
the stand taken by the Bishop of Trenton. 
The writer closed a strong defence of 
Mer. McFaul’s position with these words: 
“If Bishop McFaul had roused the people 
of the United States to the dangerous im- 
position that is being practised upon them 
by the toleration of these teachers of ag- 
nosticism in our public and denominational 
schools, he has but done his duty as a con- 
secrated sentinel on the watchtower to 
warn us of the approach of the enemy. It 
lies with us Christians, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, to meet that enemy and defeat him.” 
Action taken by the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance, in session in Chicago last week, 
is evidence that the spirit prompting the 
warning rules other than Catholic leaders. 
The following resolutions, urging an in- 
vestigation of the public schools and state 
universities, with a view to determining 
their influence in religious teaching, were 
adopted: “We suggest to the churches 
here represented that they give careful at- 
tention to the intermediate schools, both 
public and private, in which so many of 
their children are under influences which 
at this age are bound to be potent and per- 
manent. 

“ That the churches shall strive with un- 
remitting zeal to strengthen their own 
colleges and to make them educational 
places fully equal to the institutions sup- 
ported by the state; for Christian parents 
often choose to send their children where 
they believe there are higher educational 
standards coupled with a doubtful religious 
atmosphere, rather than where there is a 


good evangelical spirit but indifferent edu- 


cational requirements, 

“ That the churches owe it to themselves 
to study conditions at the state universi- 
ties and as speedily as possible to take such 
steps aS may seem expedient and wise to 


| them and to bring into these schools the 


influences of the evangelical faith and al- 


| ways in the most tactful and conciliatory 


spirit.” 

Still another resolution calls for the 
churches to cooperate in seeing that the 
great foundation truths of Christianity are 


sustained in these schools. 





An announcement made in the Fifth 
Annual Report (1909) of the Education 


Department of the State of New York will 
be received with gratification by students 
of educational methods. 
labus of work covering the eight years’ 
course hitherto followed in the elementary 


The present syl- 








schools will expire, according to agreement 
at the time of its adoption, with the school 
year ending July 31, 1910, and it has been 
determined that the syllabus which suc- 
ceeds the present one shall cover a period 
of six years instead of eight. The change 
will be effected mainly through the elimin- 
ation of all the non-essentials of the pres- 
ent eight-year course, and will be in line 
with the contention of experienced edu- 
cators, who have insisted all along that the 
elementary course was unnecessarily pro- 
tracted because of the introduction into its 
grades of work belonging to secondary 
schools or immediately preparing for these 
schools. Hereafter the instruction to be 
imparted in the elementary classes will be 
measured by what is generally conceded to 
be the proper training which pupils up to 
and including the sixth year should receive, 
irrespective of the course of study such 
pupils shall pursue thereafter. In other 
words, the officials in charge of the public 
schools of New York make practical ad- 
mission that no small part of the obligatory 
work hitherto mapped out for children in 
the eight grades of elementary schools 
may be dropped without detriment to the 
interests of the children, That part of the 
work of the present seventh and eighth 
grades which is really essential in ele- 
mentary school training can very readily 
find place in the revised six-year syllabus 
once the unnecessary features shall have 
been eliminated. The change simply means 
a reverting to the saner methods of earlier 
days, and when one recalls the fact that in 
the great State of New York little over 
one half (54.6) of the pupils beginning the 
first grade are found on the average to 
continue through the sixth grade, any 
arrangement which will assure complete- 
ness of elementary work within the speci- 
fied years will be accounted a desirable 
change in school programs. 





An exhaustive report on the physical 
condition of the children of the public 
schools of New York City has been pre- 
sented to the Board of Education. The 
report is based upon examinations of pupils 
made by physicians assigned by the Board 
of Health to duty in the public schools. 
About one-half of the total number of 
children registered in the schools of New 
York last year were examined, and it is 
claimed that fully three-fourths of this 
number needed medical or surgical treat- 
ment. Physical defects embracing nearly 
everything on the calendar of human ail- 
ments were found to exist, and defects of 
vision, of nasal breathing and of hearing 
were especially noteworthy. Dr. Maxwell, 
city superintendent of schools, presenting 
the report, made the claim that physical de- 
fects, disease and malnutrition explain the 
slow educational progress of children, and 
are to a large extent the cause of the many 
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laggards in the public schools. He asks 
that the Board of Education employ a 
corps of physicians and of nurses to look 
after the pupils, and he further insists that 
these physicians should have authority to 
compel negligent or unthinking parents to 
take better care of the proper physical con- 
dition of their children, 
ee 

The Minister of Education of the Ger- 
man Empire has issued an order which 
will effect a marked change in the policy 
hitherto prevailing in the public schools. 
Hereafter forty-five minutes is to be the 
maximum time for a subject, and six sub- 
jects will be treated during the school day. 
The shortened hours at school will be made 
up in home study voluntarily assumed by 
the pupils. The ministerial order directs 
that as little homework as possible of an 
imposed nature is to be required from 
pupils. “The child derives more benefit,” 
the new regulation explains, “ from its play 
and from the study which it does sponta- 
neously than it does from grinding outside 
of the class-room over imposed tasks. Self- 
imposed mental work is of the greatest 
. benefit to the school child, and the attain- 
ment of this is possible only when the child 
has several hours daily of absolute leisure.” 





The annual report of Andrew S. Draper, 
Commissioner of Education, gives the 
school attendance of New York State last 
year as 1,840,909, an army of pupils greater 
than the population of Minnesota or Ala- 
bama. This includes 1,284,729 children in 
the common elementary schools, 101,983 in 
the common high schools, 6,494 in normal 
schools, 36,287 in universities, colleges and 
professional schools; 42,802 in academies, 
225,000 in other private schools of all 
grades, and 132,410 in night schools. There 
are 50,788 teachers in charge of these stu- 
dents, of which number 37,152 are in the 
common elementary schools. 





At the end of 1909 there were 52,407 stu- 
dents at German Universities, of whom 
1850 were women. In 1908 the number 
was 48,730, and ten years ago it was 32,800. 
There are also 3,314 men and 1,923 women 
attending courses as guests by permission 
of the university authorities. Berlin has 
the largest number of students, 9,242. 
Miinich has 6,537; Leipsic, 4,761; Bonn, 
3,652. There are 632 women at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, of whom 476 are in philoso- 
phy, 147 in medicine, 6 in law, and 3 in 
theology. 





Shortly before resigning, Premier Moret 
of Spain, explaining the recent decree re- 
opening those schools which had been 
closed in Barcelona following the rioting of 
last summer, distinguishes “free schools” 
and “Ferrer schools.” The former term, 


which religion was not taught, and does 
not, he claims, touch the legality of “ Fer- 
rer schools.” Since it is contended that 
these latter violate the law against the 
propagation of anti-military doctrines, the 
legality of their existence must be first de- 
cided by the courts. 


ECONOMICS 


Some persons of experience, among 
them Mr. Hill of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, account for the increase of prices of 
food by the decrease in production. The 
growth of cities means an increase of con- 
sumers which is not compensated for by a 
corresponding increase of producers on 
the land. Moreover, production is no 
longer so easy. The cattle-ranges are be- 
coming more restricted every day and the 
fields are losing some of their native fer- 
tility. This theory has some support in the 
report of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, which tells us that the receipts 
of live stock at seven leading interior mar- 
kets were less in 1909 than in any year 
since 1904, and the same is true of receipts 
at the principal Atlantic cities. The re- 
ceipts of grain show a like falling off. 
There is, nevertheless, a satisfactory side 
to all this. It is very possible, as AMERICA 
pointed out some time ago, that the revival 
of profitable agriculture will be the solu- 
tion of many economic and social problems. 





The chairman of the Cardiff Chamber of 
Commerce congratulated his associates on 
the fact that the export of coal from Car- 
diff last year was the largest on record, 
surpassing that of 1907 by 176,000 tons. 
More than fifty years ago Lord Derby 
warned the Manchester school against ex- 
cessive exportation of coal. Some in Eng- 
land are beginning to see that there was 
some wisdom in the statesman of the old 
type. It will not be very long before they 
will be confessing that on this point Lord 
Derby was right. 





The average price of wheat in England 
last year was 36 s. 11d. a quarter. In 1908 
it was 32s. In January, 1909, it opened at 
this price and rose steadily to 44s. 9d. in 
August. It then fell rapidly to 31s. 4d. in 
the middle of October, and on December 
31 stood at 38s. 1d. 





The reciprocity treaty between France 
and Canada was promulgated in Paris on 
February 13. 





Bishop McFaul of Trenton has with- 
drawn his application for a permit to es- 
tablish a tuberculosis sanatorium on a farm 
he owns at Hopewell, N. J., because of 
local opposition. He will seek a site else- 





used in the decree, covers those schools in 


where. 





SOCIOLOGY 


The City Improvement League of Mon- 
treal has issued a report of its first conven- 
tion. Some of the objects it proposes to 
attain are unexceptionable. Montreal must 
have good water, and, as far as this is pos- 
sible under modern conditions, an honest 
government. Others excite our  suspi- 
cions. Juvenile courts, compulsory educa- 
tion, the housing of the poor are excellent 
in themselves, but unfortunately they give 
scope to the activities of faddists; and 
ecclesiastical superiors, especially pastors, 
must be wide awake to keep these people 
in their place, else they will find themselves 
elbowed out of the way, and will see veri- 
fied: “ while men slept the enemy came and 
oversowed cockle.” Social works under- 
taken apart from ecclesiastical supervision 
too often exalt the temporal above the eter- 
nal, and benefit the body at the expense of 
the soul, and separate the faithful from 
their pastors. But there is worse behind. 
Let us turn to the report. Professor Carrie 
Derick spoke on the reduction of infant 
mortality, and the improvement of the race 
by ensuring the best possible parentage. 
We are not told what she said, but the 
editor, Mr. J. A. Dale, gives us in nearly 
half a page of footnote his ideas on the 
subject, which probably do not differ very 
much from those of the lady. He says that 
for the whole of Montreal one child in 
3.85 died in its first year during 1908. He 
admits that these figures may be exag- 
gerated, since births are not so exactly re- 
corded as deaths, but then comes his com- 
ment: “The figures represent a terrible 
waste of life and labor, not to mention the 


useless burden of pain and sorrow. To 
reduce the birth-rate is to reduce the 
death-rate, and so doubly blest. What is 


the use of a high birth-rate if its condition 
be a high death-rate?” (page 29.) Cath- 
olic mothers hold that to be born and bap- 
tized is a good compared with which the 
duration of mortal life is insignificant, for 
it means eternal life in heaven. Of course, 
all wish to see infant mortality reduced as 
far as possible; but we do not want to see 
male and female professors of eugenics 
corrupting the morals of the Catholic Can- 
adian women, and we are sure the clergy 
of Montreal will know how to silence them. 





Under the direction of the Rev. W. B. 
Martin the Institute of Scientific Study has 
been carried on for several months at Ca- 
thedral College, with an average attendance 
of more than a thousand earnest students 
attending the various lectures. A series of 
discourses on social reform, and to indi- 
cate the attitude of the Church on So- 
cialism, began on Wednesday evening, 
February 16, Archbishop Farley presiding, 





the speaker being the Rev. Dr. W. J. 
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Kerby, of the Catholic University, who had 
for his subject “ Private Property and So- 
cialism.” 

Mr. Charles D. Neill, Commissioner of 
Labor, will be the lecturer on February 
23, and will speak on “Organized Labor.” 
The subjects of the subsequent lectures 
and the speakers are: March 2, the Rev. 
Dr. Patrick J. Healy, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, “Christian Brotherhood;” March 
9, Mr. John Mitchell, President of the 
National Civic Federation, “ Recent Efforts 
for Industrial Peace;” March 16, the Rev. 
Dr. Francis P. Duffy, of St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, “ The Social Value of Christianity ; ” 
March 30, Dr. James J. Walsh, dean of the 
Medical Department of Fordham Univer- 
sity, “ What the Twentieth Century Might 
Learn from the Thirteenth;” April 6, the 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., editor of the 
Catholic World, “ Publicity as an Agent in 
Social Reform;” April 18, Judge Martin I. 
Keogh, “ Limitations of Reform by Law,” 
and April 20, Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, 
“The Obligations of Catholic Citizenship.” 
These lectures are free and are given to 
men exclusively. 





The American Guild of St. Luke, the so- 
ciety of Catholic physicians recently 
organized in this city for the promotion of 
sound medical ethics, will hold its second 
meeting at Cathedral College. on the even- 
ing of February 16, at 8.30 o'clock. Dr. 
Charles E. Nammack will then lecture on 
“The Relation of the Doctor to the 
Church.” It is the purpose of the League 
to develop in all convenient directions the 
study among the profession of the ethical, 
moral and historical facts connected with 
the practice of medicine. 


SCIENCE 


In reference to the investigation under- 
taken by some astronomers as to the trans- 
parency of space, of which mention was 
made in America of May 8, 1909, E. E. 
Barnard, of the Yerkes Observatory, in 
the January number of the Astrophysical 
Journal, discusses some of his exquisite 
photographs of regions of the Milky Way, 
and calls attention to the dark lanes and 
black holes that are so very conspicuous in 
some of the pictures. He says: 

“If these dark spaces of the sky are due 
to absorbing matter between us and the 
stars—and I must confess that their looks 
tempt one to this belief—such matter must, 
in many cases, be perfectly opaque, for in 
certain parts of the sky the stars are ap- 
parently entirely blotted out. It is hard to 
believe in the existence of such matter on 
such a tremendous scale as is implied by 
the photographs. As to its nature, if it 
does exist, it must in some way be related 
to the nebule, for we find them in most 
cases to be intimately connected. Is it an 





ultimate condition of nebulous matter, or 
is it something wholly different from the 
ordinary nebulosity of the sky? oP 
“While at the Lick Observatory, I once 
showed a plate of this region to Professor 
Tucker. who had such a large part in the 
making of the “ Cordoba Durchmusterung.” 
He said that this picture made clear an 
experience in his observing work at Cor- 
doba that had always been a puzzle to him. 
One night he had set his telescope in the 
region a little north of Antares and pre- 
pared to record the transits of stars as 
they passed through the field. Presently 
no stars came into the field of his telescope. 
After watching for some time he finally 
concluded that the sky had clouded over, 
but on looking out he found it perfectly 
clear. He returned and watched a long 
time before any stars appeared. His tele- 
scope had been pointed to this lane and 

nothing but blank sky had passed.” 
WuutiaM F. Riccz, s.J.: 


PERSONAL 


Last week Mgr. Henry A. Brann, Rec- 
tor of St, Agnes’ Church in New York 
City, was received in private audience by 
the Pope. Mgr. Brann was the first stu- 
dent of the American College in Rome to 
be raised to priestly orders. His present 
visit to Rome is his first since he entered 
the holy city as a student, now more than 
fifty years ago. Early last December Mgr. 
Brann had enjoyed the privilege of private 
audience with His Holiness, and this sec- 
ond visit was sought in order that he 
might thank the Holy Father for his ele- 
vation to the dignity of Domestic Prelate. 
Mgr. Brann presented to the Pope copies 
of the several books he has written. 





Mr. James Flaherty, of Philadelphia, 
Supreme Knight of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and Mr. T. J. McLaughlin, of Newark, 
National Warden, recently visited Panama 
to initiate a class of sixty into the Panama 
Council. Returning by New Orleans, they 
were entertained by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Blenk and the New Orleans 
Councils. At the request of Archbishop 
Blenk, Mr. Flaherty promised to take im- 
mediate steps to introduce the Order in 
Porto Rico. He is to return to Louisiana 
in a few weeks to visit all the Councils of 
the State. 





We are happy to learn that the illness of 
Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee is not 
so serious as reported. His Grace has been 
suffering from a severe attack of bronchial 
trouble and neuralgia but is rapidly recov- 
ering. He hopes to resume work within a 
short time. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On January 26 the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation issued an important Instruc- 
tion to all bishops in communion with the 
Holy See on their periodical visits to the 
Tomb of Peter and the reports of their 
dioceses which they are to bring. It has 
been arranged that in 1911 the bishops of 
Italy and the adjacent islands will pay their 
official visit; in 1912, those of Spain. 
France. Portugal. Belgium. Holland, Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland will come; 1913 
is for the other European bishops; 1914 is 
for all American bishops. and in 1915 the 
remaining members of the hierarchy will 
appear. In 1916 the Italian bishops are to 
pay another visit, and so on through the 
list, But to bishops outside of Europe a 
visit every ten years will be permitted. 

The Instruction consists of six canons 
containing sixteen paragraphs and a sev- 
enth canon which adverts to the Tridentine 
rule of making the pastoral visitation 
every year or two. It is thought that the 
Instruction will be embodied in the new 
codification of the Canon Law. As an 
appendix there is a detailed Interrogatory, 
which consists of one hundred and fifty 
heads on all that concerns the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of their dioceses. It is 
to serve the bishops as the model of their 
quinquennial report. This Instruction ab- 
rogates the practice established by Pope 
Sixtus V in 1585, and other enactments in 
1673 and 1740. 

Like the official Bulletin of the Holy See 
(Acta Apostolice Sedis), the Gerarchia 
Ecclesiastica, a sort of Vatican “ Almanach 
de Gotha,” is now in the hands of the Ben- 
edictines, who intend to perfect this most 
important publication. They have sent a 
circular letter to all the members of the 
hierarchy, with a request for certain di- 
ocesan and personal details which will be 
introduced into the volume. 

gunna 

It is announced by cable from Rome 
that the Pope has transferred the Right 
Rev. Denis O’Donaghue, titular Bishop of 
Pomario and auxiliary of Indianapolis, to 
the vacant See of Louisville, Ky., and ap- 
pointed the Rev. John W. Shaw, now sec- 
retary and Chancellor of Bishop Allen, of 
Mobile, Ala., to be coadjutor to Bishop 
Forest, of San Antonio, Texas. 

Bishop O’Donaghue was born in Daviess 
County, Indiana, November 30, 1848, and 
received his early education at St. Mein- 
rad’s College and St. Thomas’ Seminary, 
Bardstown, Ky. His theological course 
was made at thé Grand Seminary, Mon- 
treal, and he was ordained priest Septem- 
ber 6, 1874. He was Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Vincennes for twenty-one years, 
and has been rector of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Indianapolis, since 1887. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Pomario, April 25, 1900. 
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Father Shaw was born in Mobile, Ala., 
in 1863, and was sent with his brother to 
make his studies at Navan, County Meath, 
Ireland, whence he went to Rome, where 
he spent six years at the American College. 
He was ordained there May 21, 1885, and 
returning to Alabama, went to work at once 
on the missions near Montgomery. Later 
he was appointed rector of Mobile Cathe- 
dral and was chancellor of the diocese for 
the past sixteen years. 





The vice-rector of the American College, 
Rev. Father O’Hern, when he sailed for 
Rome last Saturday, took with him by re- 
quest of Archbishop Farley, for Pope Pius 
X, the first medal struck to commemorate 
the centenary of the founding of the Dio- 
cese of New York. The medal is of Amer- 
ican gold, three inches in diameter, and 
weighs eight ounces. It is enclosed in a 
case of white kidskin, lined with yellow 
moire silk. On the front cover is stamped 
in gold the coat of arms of Pius X and on 
the back cover the arms of Archbishop 
Farley. Inside the case is an inscription 
in Latin, which translated reads: “To 
commemorate the centenary celebration of 
the founding of the Diocese of New York, 
1808-1908.” The case holder is en- 
closed in a white leather purse, shaped like 
an envelope. A second centenary medal, 
in silver, and enclosed in a scarlet leather 
case, was sent to Cardinal Merry del Val, 
Papal Secretary of State, and a third 
medal, in bronze, was sent to the American 
College in Rome, 





The Church of England rectors of 
Thames-side parishes bordering on the 
course over which the University boat-race 
is rowed have protested against the date 
set for this event, Wednesday in Holy 
Week. The young gentlemen in charge 
explain why they are not able to fall in 
with the views of the clergymen, giving 
reasons which, they say, satisfied the 
Bishop of London. Lest the clergy should 
think too hardly of them, they undertake 
to abstain from the usual boat-race dinner 
and general celebration to which the night 
is devoted. How much better it would 
have been had the clergymen with their 
bishop humbly petitioned the young gentle- 
men, 





Rev. John A. Ferry, of the diocese of 
Brooklyn, who has been chaplain of the 
Tenth Infantry of the regular army since 
1903, has been selected by the War De- 
partment to carry out a recent order of 
the Secretary of War, which directs all 
newly-appointed chaplains to be placed 
under the tutelage of an experienced chap- 
lain, who is required to give the new ap- 
pointee daily instruction for a period 
ranging from three to six months. 





The Church of Our Lady of the Blessed 
Sacrament was dedicated with imposing 
ceremonies in Philadelphia on February 6. 
The church is for the use of the colored 
Catholics of the city. Besides members of 
the local clergy many visiting priests hon- 
ored the occasion with their presence. 
After the Mass Archbishop Ryan gave the 
episcopal blessing and made a short ad- 
dress. The sermon on the occasion was 
delivered by the Very Rev. John T. Mur- 
phy, Provincial of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost. 





Rev. J. R. Heffernan, O.P., has been 
elected Prior of the Dominican Convent of 
St. Antoninus, at Newark, N. J. He was 
formerly Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Because of the disasters of the recent 
floods the Archbishop of Paris has issued 
a special dispensation from the Lenten 
regulations. 





By the will of the late John J. Ambrose 
Butler, of Buffalo, N. Y., nearly $20,000 is 
left to fourteen Catholic charitable insti- 
tutions of Buffalo and New York. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


“Romeo and Juliet,” Academy of Music. 
—The applause accorded Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern in this, the first play of 
their joint repertoire this season, was 
gratifying evidence of the public appre- 
ciation of the greatest of English drama- 
tists, as well of the efforts of the actors 
who have undertaken to produce his plays 
upon the modern stage. Miss Marlowe 
has lost none of her grace and charm, 
though she carried the ardor of Juliet 
to an extreme; but her impersonation is, 
perhaps, the best on the English speak- 
ing stage. Romeo appears to be Mr. 
Sothern’s favorite role, and while he 
rendered his lines intelligently, his char- 
acterization lacked the fire of Shakes- 
peare’s romantic wooer, who “ with love’s 
light wings did o’er perch these walls.” 
The support on the whole was fair, but 
fell far short of that intelligent interpre- 
tation which Shakespeare demands even 
in his minor characters. 





“Madame X,” New Amsterdam The- 
atre—To lovers of the highly colored 
artificial melodrama this play will no 
doubt appeal. It is crude in numerous 
ways, yet on the whole fairly effective. 
As a picture of vicious passion, marital 
infidelity, jealous rage, maternal love and 
devotion, it is vivid, though decidedly un- 
pleasant. Plays of this type are essen- 
tially morbid, and their proper place is 
the rubbish-heap. To repeat the story 
here would be an unnecessary recitation 





of a host of repugnant and harrowing 
details. The situations resultant from 
the exaggerated incidents afford abundant 
opportunity for acting of the sensational 
type, and are well executed by the com- 
pany. Miss Dorothy Donnelly gave a 
lifelike impersonation of the cast-off and 
degenerate wife. The court scene in the 
last act is very effective, and the climax 
is reached with considerable skill on the 
part of the actors. The various charac- 
ters would do well either to adhere to 
the French “ monsieur” or the English 
“mister,” not first the one and then the 
other. 





“ Mid-Channel,” Empire Theatre—An 
ugly drama of marital unhappiness., A 
man and his wife, who have been married 
some dozen years or more, are constantly 
quarrelling. They finally separate, and 
both become unfaithful. A common 
friend seeks to effect a reconciliation. 
The husband, however, upon learning of 
his wife’s infidelity, refuses. In the end 
she commits suicide. There is an at- 
tempt to inject a moral in the play. The 
wife bitterly declares at the end of the 
third act, that had she children she would 
have been a differert woman. Her com- 
plaint is, that in their selfishness, in 
order that they might not be “encumbered 
with brats,” they had in the very begin- 
ning doomed their marriage to failure 
and this present disaster. This homily 
is excellent enough in itself, but bears 
no logical relation to the play, at least 
it is not obviously developed. Appar- 
ently other causes have led to the catas- 
trophe, and race suicide seems to be 
ligged in to give some sort of an 
excuse for the series of morbid situations 
which the playwright has constructed 
into a purely realistic drama with an Ib- 
senistic undertone. When will there be 
an end to plays of this type? The pic- 
ture they give may be true to a certain 
morbid phase of life, but they are not 
true to truth. It is a mistake to suppose 
that because a drama depicts an actual 
situation in life, that therefore it is 
typical. “ Mid-Channel” presents an ex- 
ceptional and decadent phase of modern 
life and that without any Raison d'etre. 
It conveys no proper lesson and leaves a 
distinctly bad taste in the mouth. A 
catastrophe or tragedy has its dramatic 
reason if it purges the passions. A play 
which merely photographs a debased 
phase of existence, leaving the spectator 
dejected and disgusted, has no higher 
claim than a newspaper account of some 
sordid story of current events. 





“Where There’s a Will,” Weber’s 
Theatre.—A vulgar piece of foolish theat- 
ricalism of the cheapest type, with which 
certain managers, by lurid and unsightly 
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posters, have in the near past attempted 
to fleece the public. 





“None So Blind,” Hackett Theatre.— 
An example of a well-meant attempt 
by a good actor, to successfully carry a 
play devoid of dramatic construction and 
literary quality. The story and the ob- 
scure motive betray an inexperienced 
hand. The metaphor of the title is striking, 
but the playwright has so attenuated it 
with the commonplace that its significance 
is entirely lost. It is the story of a pro- 
fessional man so absorbed in his work, 
that he neglects and ignores those nearest 
and dearest to him, taking it for granted 
that their interest is equal tohisown, He 
awakes to his almost fatal error, 
he is about to lose their affection. 


only 


when 


No doubt the play in the hands of a 
more experienced author could be made 
sufficiently effective to enable Mr. John 
Mason, by his clever acting, to make it 
worth while. Charles McDougall. 


On Sunday evening, February 20, at Car- 
negie Hall, the Catholic Oratorio Society 


will produce Anton Dvorak’s “ Saint 
Ludmila,” with soloists and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. The oratorio is 


based on the conversion of Bohemia to the 
Catholic Faith, and is a work that has been 
seldom heard in this country. The Ora- 
torio Society is composed of about one 
hundred and fifty professional singers and 
soloists, carefully selected and grouped as 
to quality and balance, and trained by 
Madame Selma Kronold, the directress, 
into a splendid body of musical artists. Ip 
the coming production they wiil be assisted 
in the solo parts by Miss Caroline Hudson, 
the New York oratorio soprano; Miss Eva 
Mylott, the Australian contralto; Mr. Reed 
Miller, tenor; and as basso, Mr. Frank 
Croxton, of Cornell’s music department. 
Mr. Ewil Reyl, of the Deutsches Kato- 
lischer Saengerbund, will conduct. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Joseph Genier died on February 11, 
at Morristown, N.J.,of paralysis, He was 
born at Grenoble, France, on March 19, 
1831. He fought in the Crimean war, and 
afterward studied for the priesthood at 
Grenoble. He went later as a missionary 
to Algiers and his work won praise during 
an epidemic of cholera there. Coming to 
the United States he did missionary work 
in California and Texas, and eighteen 
years ago went to Morristown to assist the 
late Mgr. Flynn, in whose literary work he 
joined as translator of several books of 
devotion. For a number of years he also 
acted as chaplain of All Souls Hospital, 
which Mgr. Flynn established at Morris- 


town. 








Mother M. Regina Cosgrove died of 
heart disease, in her seventy-third year, at 
the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburg, on Febru- 
ary 1. She entered the Sisters of Mercy 
in 1858, and during the Civil War was en- 
gaged in caring for the sick and wounded 
soldiers at the Stanton Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. She served three times as Su- 
perior of the community in Pittsburg. Her 
brother was the late Rev, James A. Cos- 
grove, and three of her sisters also entered 
the religious life. 

William Bulfin, proprietor of the South- 
ern Cross, Buenos Aires, died of pneu- 
monia, in Birr, Ireland, February 1, after 
a short illness. Born in Derrinlough 
House, Birr, in 1862, Mr. Bulfin with sev- 
eral young men from his neighborhood 
emigrated to the Argentine Republic, some 
twenty years ago. Settling in Buenos Aires 
and its district they have prospered greatly 
and exercised considerable influence for 
Catholic betterment, largely owing to the 
initiative and guidance of Mr. Bulfin in 
the Southern Cross. Returning for a visit 
to Ireland in 1907, he wrote for the New 
York Daily News an account of his im- 
pressions in a series of breezy letters, which 
were after published under the title, “ Ram- 
bles in Erin,” and went through several 
editions. Mr. Bulfin was a strong advocate 
of the Gaelic Revival, and took his children 
to Ireland to be educated in the bi-lingual 
College of St. Enda, Dublin, where the 
teachers are all Gaelic speakers. He was 
on a visit to them when he contracted the 
cold that resulted in his death. For his 
services to the Catholic Church in Argen- 
tina he was invested by the Pope with the 
Order of St. Gregory. He had recently re- 
signed the editorship of the Southern Cross 
to the capable hands of Mr. Gerald Foley, 
his fellow-townsman, but continued to the 
eve of his death to contribute racy letters 
on Irish affairs. 





Rev. James J. McGowan, senior pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Fort Covington, N. Y.., 
died in Hétel Dieu Hospital, Kingston, 
Ont., January 31, in the eightieth year of 
his age. Father McGowan was born in the 
parish of Riverstown, County Sligo, Ire- 
land, October 28, 1830. He made his pre- 
paratory studies in Mt. Melleray, Ireland. 
Afterwards, coming to this country, he fin- 
ished his theological course in the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, where he was ordained in 
1866. The first six years of his priestly 
labors was spent in Canada. In 1872 he 
was affiliated to the Diocese of Ogdensburg, 
where he since labored. 

In an appreciative sketch of the late Father 
Michael. C.P., the New Orleans Picayune 
says that Father Michael was well known 
in that city, where thousands were swayed 
by his eloquence in the pulpit, and where he 





preached successful missions in different 
parishes. Wherever he preached the 
churches were not large enough to hold 
the crowds who came to listen to him. It 
was Father Michael who founded the first 
Holy Name Society, in the parish ef St. 
Vincent de Paul, the oldest parish in New 
Orleans. 





Brother Edmund, former professor at 
Calvert Hall, Baltimore, and Rock Hill 
College, Ellicott City, died at Allegany Hos- 
pital, Cumberland. Md., on February 12. 
He was a native of New York City, and at 
an early age entered the novitiate of the 
Christian Brothers, From 1886 to 1895 he 
was director of the Junior Normal School 
at Ammendale, Md. Later he became di- 
rector of St. John’s School, Baltimore city. 
For six years he was president of St. 
Emma’s Agricultural School, Belmead. Va., 
afterward he was appointed principal of 
La Salle Institute, Cumberland. 

The Rev. Stephen A. Kelly, S.J., a for- 
mer president of Loyola College, Balti- 
more, and at one time rector of Trinity 
Church, Georgetown, D. C., died on Feb. 
13, at St. Joseph’s rectory, Willing’s 
Aliey, Philadelphia. Father Kelly was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, on Dec. 26, 1833, 
and entered the Jesuit novitiate at Fred- 
erick, Md., when a youth of sixteen years. 
He was ordained to the priesthood forty- 
five years ago. He labored principally in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
and was esteemed and loved for his piety 
and zeal. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


I beg to express my appreciation of 
your kindness in sending me your valuable 
Review for 1910. and also for the bound 
volume which I received some weeks ago. 
America is in a field of its own. You are 
doing a great service to the Catholic cause 
and I congratulate you on the eminent suc- 
cess which has attended your undertaking. 
The bound volume of America is a veri- 
table treasure-house of information con- 
cerning things Catholic at home and 
abroad. In extending my New Year's 
greetings I wish for AmerIcA a still more 
prosperous year than the past and a wider 
circle of influence. 





A. CHRISTIE, 
Archbishop of Oregon City. 





Your Review is a wonderful factor for 
the Catholic cause in America, and in the 
whole world. Long life to the Editors !— 
The Archbishop of St. Boniface, Manitoba, 
Canada. 





I would not be without America for any 
price. It stands alone in a class by itself. 
May its usefulness be ever on the increase. 
—Edw. Masterson. 








